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PREFACE 


The contents of this book were originally published 
in The Monlsl ^907-191)8) as tlirc'e sepai*^(^ artieles, 
VVisliing tj^) (M)liect thcnn in a eoin^acl. bjrni, so 
tliey will be more accessible to Jlie general publi^, 
tlu? present writer has rcnised the text, tlioroiig’luji- 
and added considerable matter in }ui effort to nr J:;* 
it more illurniTiating. 

Since tlie last polh-ical revolnt ioig China Ijas hecome 
tht^ cynosure of ail the world. Ibit, unFortm^-ately, 
tITere are only a *i'ew scholars w!u> really nnc n'si and 
ifs people and tlieir ways of thinking. If this first 
}nTiri])le attein})t to exponnd, rnoi’t^ or les^ systematic- 
ally, some of the fundamental features of their thoug‘i>t, 
^wliicli were manifested during tlie Ante-C!Cin pt‘riod, 
will contri])\i.te sotnt^what to the interpretation r>f tin's 
long-misunderstood nation, the jn-eseiii work may hr: 
said to have [)artially attained its pur[)Ose. 

DATSETZ TEITAEO SUZUKI. 

'tOK VO, 

December, ldl3.« 
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.A BEIE5-’* HISTORY *0P EARLY ^ 
CHINESE PHIL’OSORHY. 

INTRO DU OTION 

A. tolerably aiitlieiitie history of 61uju\so c'ivilization 
dates back its early as three thovisancl veai^s befcr^- 
the Christian era., when the I’hree .Ruler.s^ and the 
FiYe Kings'' Viegan *to gOYevn we!l-settlM coin- 
niunibies along the Yellow Eiver. The Shu 
offt> of the oldest *l:)Ooks extant in Cliina, cuVilAins 
among others some important doouments issued by 
Yab and Shun/ whose imperial reigns *tiourished 
^ presumably in the twenty-fourth century before 
4-hrisf/. Q’hose documents furnish us ^vitli. some 
interesting religious material, blieddiiig light on the 
, early Chinese ^•oucepdion of Nature, v/hieh, with only 
slight modihcations, is still prevalent ?it the present 
day.^ But the real awakening of ]>hilosophical inquiry 
ifl Cilina must be said to be in thft time wh^n the 
Chou dynasty 41122-255 b.c.) first began to show 
symptoms of decline — that is, in the seventh ceidiury 
before Christ, tluiagli the Chinese intelUct uMist liavt^ 
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• 

l)oeTi aetive foi' a long tfrne prior to this, the resiilfs 
of wliicli, howtv’'er ii.npprftx’it mid ^Tag^iiet)fary, ^ouhd 
t]i(.^r*way*in some of^the Ching Appendices 

^and in l vao-tze^s Tao To Ching/^^ <r 

^Ik^giniung witli *the vseveniii Bao, a galaxy 

of |)]jilosOphical and ethical tliinkers,® led by Lao-tze 
and C;(:)nfucviir'^^^r‘c>ritiryiec^ most brilliantly tf) ilhiinhw, 
few some hundred years, the iMrirly .stag;e of Chinese 
philosoplpy^ It was as thongli one^A^alked in sfn'ing- 
.kiine,^ afim* the coniinement of a ioiyg, moiK)tonoi.LS 
^vint:er, into the field, wliere flowers of various hues 
and c.»dours g'reet him on all sides. Thus, this epoch, 
^.wering* al)out four hundred years, was one of the 
most glorioiiB periods in the wliole history of Chinese 
eivilizn.tfon ; and l)eeaus(^ it avj^s suddenly cut sliort 
by^^j Cldin dynasty (22 L 206 bjoA, it is commonly 
kri(.^\vift as the Anted -ICin period, 'i'he Chinese inmd 
may have developed later a higher powcn- of reason- 
ing, and loade a deeper study of consciousne^ss ; but 
its range of intellectual activities was never surpa.SvSed 
in any other period, Jf, later on, it gained in prc’f- 
cision, it lost sadly in freedom, wdiicli sometimes 
turned to sheer wantonness, Jt had ina.ny pro]>Ieius 
to busy itself, with at this aAvakening stage of national 
iiitellecdual life. The universe ^vas yet new the 
thinkpig triind, Vliicli was able to find probleins fo 
grapple with wheresoever its atte.nti<ini was directed ; 
it was so fdastic, and so creative. But after this 
ithere set in time lor indiirationji whereby t})^^ in- 
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tellectuai blood was doortAd to run along old and 
sHif^nied f ein.‘^ 

An iinliap})y e-iid came fjuite abrnpMy to #tlns 
glorious Ante-Cli’in period. When, in the year 
221 Ban, tlie ETiiperor (Sliih Ilnang Ti) of jlie* 
(lldin dynasty succoeded in consolidating the small 
kingdoms and dukedoms of ieudal^t.']iiMa iy)r the 
first time into one vast empire, he look the ^lost 
drastic measure.# ever conceived by an ai:'.s(^ute mon- 
arch to siippress tike spirit of lil^erty which was ju.il, 
about to Ikloorm He would not tolerate a single 
tliought that did not agree v/ibh his. He would not 
countermnce sclkolars and thinkers tv ho tiared 4.o 
as.sume an independent air and voice their ^(.jpinions,, 
lie silenced all critixiism by burying Iji.s critics alive, 
and put an end to^ the discord of la/iiefs by 
afl the books and documents'^ tliat were not iV ^yin- 
patliy witli the new admiiiistvatiori (213 Tlie 

eifects of vsuch radical measures were jusf vvliat ilui 
Eniperor desired. He suppressed all independence 
»f)f thought and reduced the .spirit of the nation to 
a comatose condition, which lasted for a inillenniuin.® 
During these, times, China produced not a .single 
original thinker. The cyclone was so destructive, 
leading desolation in its wake, tha..t people did not 
tenture to build any new structurt^ of thooght; but 
were conBtantl)^ endeavouring to recover what 
had lost. They made a diligent research among the. 
literary remains# Whatever discoveries they mad«^ 
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were carefully studied, an4 commentaries were writteA 
l)y various lia^ls. Thc^se^wliicli c5uld^not*be found, 
thonigli th^ir traditional existence was known, were 
even manufactured, and boldly appeared wtli the old 
^lal^els on them. ^o, this period proved a fruitful 
season for literary forgery. 

Buddhism iri{^‘oduced during this letliai*gic 

p€n*jr)d of Chinese thought (213 b.c.-a.o. 959). In 
spite of hiie^ strong conservative s])!#!! of the Celes- 
tials, the new doctrine did not meet witli great oppo- 
sition. Finding a similar vein of thought in the 
teaching of Lao-tze, the Buddliists utilized his terinin- 
to Vhe best advantage, and also coined a number 
of new words to express ideas hitherto unknown to 
tin* Chinese. A gradual and sfec^ady spread of Bnd- 
the scholars paved tlie wa}^ for a re- 
naissance under the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-127lTj. 
Tiie people, witli their characteristic indifference, did 
not obser\’T) the propagation of the foreign doctrine, 
but gradually recognized the superiority of the Hindu 
intellect, especially in metaphysics and methodology^* 
This recognition of the merits of Buddhism was a 
grept impulse to the pedantic disciples Confucius. 

Though, the Confucians were not inclined in those 
days to do anything more than merely edit * and 
eoiniiu4nb upon tlte lately discovered classics. Chines^ 
Buddhists busily occupied themselves^ with the elabo- 
ration of their own sacred books. They not only 
'x^endered^'inan^' Sanskrit texts into thsir own langu^age, 
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but also produced some or%iual relig‘io-philoso 
'works. Their ius^iration, course, ijuMinarily came 
from the Buddhist can<5ns* buj} they assimflated tjiem 
so perfectly that Chinese Buddliisni can he 


me 
m 
aid to 


stand on its own footing*. 


Its p^iilosophy 


was more 


profound than that of Confucius. 'Pheir world-con- 
ception penetrated more deepj^^ iuto^tlie nature of 
things. We generally understand by the hiBt<^' of 
Ohinewse ph.iloso|ihy tlu*t of Conf ucianisjii for it is 
nothing more fflian that, excej)t in the Ante-(.'}dyi 
period, wh??Ti other thoughts than those of Confucius 
appeared in the foreground. ifiit if we want to 
understand thoroughly the train of thought* that 
prevalent during the renaissance, we carniot ignore 
the significance of ,the development of lluddhism 
during the hibernation period of Confuciauism,.*ESDS3e^®s^ 


The re-a wakening of Chinese philosopliy under the 

Sung dynasty marked a clearly- defined period in its 

history.^ *)Specula,Iion, which was refjM?sli{»d after its 

long slumber of a thousand years, now grappled with 

►the questions of the Sphinx more intelligently, if not 

more boldly, than it did during the Axite-ClPin period. 

Buddhism stiyred up the Chinese nerve to respond to 

the new stimuli. It furnished the Chinese sLomacli 
. . • . * . . . 
witji more food to digest and assimilate into its 

System. But the Chinese did not« swallow the new 

nourishment wijbh their eyes closed. They iiifuitive]y 

discarded what they thought was* not profitable for^ 

their practical Bature. They •dre w iqspirj^^ioii froi^i 
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Biiddhis?i:i in those proble»5s only wliicli Confucianism 
sot up for theij’ intellectual exercise. It nay, there- * 
foi*e^ propd^L’ly be sidd that ibis period of Chinese 
renaissance did not bring out any new philosophical 
j;)i‘oblenis outside oft the narrow path already bvaten 
by the earlier Confucia-ns. During the Ante-Chhn 
period, Confucianism Vas not yet firmly established, 
and there were' many rival doctrines struggling for 
asctmdancy and recognition. ^ The |thiiikers of the 
Imie felt a strong aversion to beinj^ yoked to one 
set of teachings. But the philosophers of the Sung 
dyinisty never thought of deviating from the old rut. 
Tl^ey becume conscious of many new thoughts intro- 
duced from India, and endeavoured to utilize them 
only so fur as they were available for a fuller inter- 
of the Confucian doctrines, which, like the 
will of^ the Almighty, were to thein irrevocable anfl 
infalfible. They never dreamt of repudiating or coif- 
tradicting «them in *any way. All 'their ney^ acquisi- 
tions, from whatever source they might have come, 
were invariably made use of for the discovery of^ 
something hidden in the old * doctrines, and for a 
fuller analysis of them. What was original with 
them was the interpretation of the old system in a 
new light. * 

a 

Strictly speakii^g, the Chinese are not a speculativa 
people fike the G reeks or the Hindus. ^ Their interests 
^always centf*e in moral science, or rather in practical 
ej:hics. However subtle in their reasoning, and how- 
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«ver bolt^ in their ima,g*ina^ion, they never lc*se .sight 
h)f the prg;Ctical fwid moral aspect of things. They 
refuse to be carried up 4^0 li<3aven wfiere^pure ideas 
only exist. They prefer to bt^ tied down in earthly 
relations wlierever they may go. ^ Tliey would deride 
those star-gt^/^rs whose legs are fatally chained^to* 
the earth ; for to whatsoever fioaring heiglits maid.s 
specmlation may climb, ho is utterly iHfable to^diange 
his destiny here^below. This must always be in 
mind when we peruse the history of Chifiev f thought. 
^riie practical nature and conservatism of ConfuttianisTn 
put an eternal vseal on it, forever forbidding jt to 
wander in a cometary orbit. ^ 

The Sung dynasty is followed by® the Yuan (1271- 
1363), which did not contribute anything worth 
special consideration to the history of Chinese philos- 
ophy. This shoH Mongolian dynasty left its^]iages 
f)penod where it found them. Its sncce.ssor, tlie»Ming 
dynasty ^(1363-1063), however, produced one great 
moral and intellectual character in the person of 
Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529). He was a worthy 
heir to the thoughts 4hat stimulated and rejuvenated 
the Chinese mind at the time of the Sung renaissance. 
Though he was not an independent thinker im the 
senile of being a non-Confucian, he was original 
enoxigh to find a new path to the confirmation and 
realization of the old time-honoured doctrine#. After 
the passing of this luminary, the# Chines# intellecfiial 
lieavens were once more overcast witli clouds, ami 
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from liis^ time until the present day nothing significant 
or deserving special mention has (3ij;^er stirred Ohineae' 
serenity. U infer the revolutihnary Govern- 

ment, only recently usl/ered in after the overthrow of 
the Manchurian dynasty^ it is still a question, as far 
•as^'tvS intellectual life is concerned, of hcKv soon China 
will recover from thq dreamy inactivity indiic'ed by 
the exoassive n>;sc*of thh opium of conservatism. 

SoiE^e time, indeed, has elapsed ^ince tlie intro- 
duction Western culture and tl^uight into tlie 
b\ir liVisb, hut it is only a handful of tliinkens aniong 
hundreds of million^ of souls that have been awakened 
from their time-worn, threadbare usages and traditions 
anti superstitions. However superficially changed 
their form of government, the masses are not yet 
quite fully aware of the signifiicai fee of the intellectual 
mwmut of the twentieth centuiy; and this, to 
certavi extent, also applies to their neighbours. Bu^ 
when the giant of ibe Orient is fn]lly awakened, and 
makes free and intelligent use of Western methods 
of science, he is sure to achieve something quite 
worthy of his history, and oontribute something 
original to the world treasure of thought ; for what 
has hitherto kept him comparatively backward in the 
march of civilization is not due to his intelleccual 
awkwardness or to the lack of mental equipment, 
but simply to the ctumsiness of method which he has 
applied in yie inv/?stigation of nature and mind. 
Methodology is the key of knowledge. Let the 
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Chinese entirely change theii* former attitude towards 
*lnodevn ii#;ellectiia4 activities, and there will surely 
come a time tor the wf)rld to feel indeb^Kl t« the 
giant of the Orient for his valuable store of knowledge. 

Tlup Ante-Chhn loeriod yields tl^3 ricliest harvest of 
• original thought in the whole history of Chinese 
philosopliy. As the tide of civilization had then 
advanced far enough, and the general, social, and 
political environujent of the time was very faAO)n^>le, 
the Chinese ruiifd ])lunged itself unreservedly into 
a bold spefMlation on life and the universe. It had 
so far nothing in the past that wouhl distract it fK)m 
fully expressing itself. It was ushered int«) a field 
whose Wrgin soil had not yet been touched by human 
hands. Natural selection had not yet set h^r stainp 
on any^ definite conception of life that seemec]^ 
vTfsrsally acceptable* to the national, moral, and intel- 
htjtual idiosyncrasy. The competition for snpremacy 
was free ajrid keenj and time had iiot yet aniiounced 
the survival of the fittest. Confucianism was found 
^till struggling for its existence ; Taoism was not yet 
recognized: is a distinc* system; the so-called I-twan, 
54 heterodox teachings, were boldl}" 

standing on a level with Ghang-tao, Jp Ihe 
orthodox. Enjoying the utmost freedom of speech, 
Jknd unhampered by the tyranny |)f tradition and 
learning, every man who had intelligence endtgh to 
be original ventured his own opinidn, and •could find 
a hearing. If tl^ facilities of •printing and jdistribu-^ 
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tion liad been sucli as to-day, we can imagiTX? 

what a specta(;ular sight the Chine?>e world of thought* 
would hawi presented in ^is*Ante“Ch^m period. 

The Chinese mind seems to have exhausted itself in 
^ this period, for thnxigh the entire course of its Idstory 
no further original thoughts appeared than were ^ 
(expressed at Uiis timt^ either explicitly or by implica- 
tion. Some of the tlioiights that were then uttered 
audtWy enough had even tQ suffer the sad fate of 
being afniost entirely ignored by hfcer philosophers. 
As soon as tlie Confucian teachings gained a strong 
holti on tlie peopfe,^^ no doctrines were encouraged 
to develop that did not help to elucidate Confucius in 
a better liglit of in a more popular form. The history 
of Chinese thought after the Chhn closely resembles 
respect that of European medieval philosophy, 
only tlie former assumed a milder form; for Co#i- 
fiicianisin did not favour superstition, fanaticism, artd 
irrational i'^agaries^uch as we meet? with in^the Middle 
Ages. It was practical to a fault, moralizing and 
positivistic, and refused to be thrown into the abysmal 
depths of metaj)hysics. The frain of thought found 
in Taoism, thus choked and obstructed, could not 
Tua\e any further development even after its contact 
with Buddhism, which represented the type of Hindu 
speculation iu Clyna. Chwang-tze was practically tho 
^limax'of the Lao-tzeaii philosophy, with no system, 
with no i4ethod,*but pregnant with mystic sugges- 
^tions anrl vague assiiiuptions. Thiyefore, we assert 
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that tlie (Uiinese pliikisophy the AiitG-Ch^in period 
was richer in thouglit^ broac^rjn scoptY and bolder in 
speculation than that in ?iny suj^*ceeding- agcf. • , 

One tiling at least that prevented the (.■liineso from 
making headwa.^ i]i their philosophy is their use of, 
ideographic cliaracters. hTot only are tlie characters 
theinselves intractable and clu;rLsy, bi^t their grain- 
niatical construction is extremely loose. The verbs 
are not subject t# conjugation^ the nouns are 
able^ no tenso-refations are grammatically expre,ssil)l(\. 
Now, langiiage is the tool of reason, and at the same 
time it is ihe key to tlie nnderstaliding. W }if3n*we 
cannot wield the tool as we will, the material tm which 
we work fails to iiroduce the elfeet we desire; and the 
reader is at a loss t(^ understand tlie meani^ig wlvicli 
was intended by the author. How could thinker'M^i 
tHe first magnitude express themselves satisfactorily 
in such a language as Chinese*? Terseness, brevity, 
strength, and classical purity are desirable* in certain 
forms of literature, and for this purpose the Chinese 
•language may be eminently adapted. But while 
logical accuracy and* literal precision are the first 
requisites, those rhetorical advantages mean very 
little. More than that, they are actually an incon- 
veiyence, and even a hindrance, to philosophical 
Vriting,^^ • 

Another thii^ that is sadly lacking in theT^Iiineje 
mind is logic. This fact shows itself in tlnf Ante-Ch'in ^ 
ph^osophy, and»throughout ifi*the succeedi]!;ig period^. 
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In India as well as in Grtfece, wlien intellectual cultiue ^ 
readied a similar lieigfhjj as that* of d}he ?\.Tite-Oh‘in 
pei;i<d in^Cyhiiia, the (^ree*ks*had their l(,igic and the 
Hindus their hetuvidya (science of cause). * They Avere 
; very strict in reasfining, and systernatic in drawing 
concliisioiis. Their minds seem to have been made of* 
much finer fibre tha*f the Chinese. Hie latter were 
filled with coviiinoii sense and practical working know- 
led^ waijte their mental 

^norgy on thing's which have apparently no practical 
and immedinte bearings on their e%^eryday*'life. They 
did' not necessaril^faim at distinctness of thought and 
exactitude of expression, for in our practical and 
concrete world Idiere is nothing that can claim abso- 
lute oxadness. As long as we ,are moving on earth, 
pUMiidChinese might have unconsciously reasoned, there 
was no need for them to get entangled in the mesh^^j 
of verbal subtlety and abstract speculation. Tliero- 
fore, whev their philosophy did hot vanish iii the 
mist of vague mysticism, as in the case of Taoism, it , 
tenaciously clung to the agnosticism of everyday ex-, 
perience, in which there was ho absolute being, no 
miraculous revelation, no eternal individual continuity 
after death. 

Now, let us see what were the principal thoughts 
that were beingi elaborated by the Chinese mindP 
dpring ’che Ante-Chh'n period of Chinese philosophy. 
Tliey will be broadly treated under Philosophy/^ 
Ethics,^>nd 
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# 

'I'flK pililosopliy of the Chinese has always been 
practical and moftt intimately associated witl^lilffnan 
alTairs. No ontological speculation, no cosinogiHucaJ 
hypothesis, no abstract ethic*-al theory, seemed worthy 
of tlieir serious contemplation, unless it liad a difect 
bearing upon practical morality. Tiiey did* indeed, 
speculate in order to reach the ultimate ground of 
existence ; but, as th^'.y conceived it, it did not cover 
so wide a realm as we commonly understand it ; for , 
to them it meant not the universe gtvnerally, Avitli all 
its innumerable relations, luit only a particular portion 
of it — that* is, human affairs — and these ordy so far as 
they were concerned with tliis present mundane life, 
political and social. Thus, we do not have in China 
so much of pure philosophy as of moral sayings. The 
Chinese must be said to have strictly observed tlie 
injunction : Know then thyself, presume not God to 

scan; the proper study of mankind is And 

Ihis fact must be borne in mind wlien we investigate 
the liistory of .Chinese philosophy. Though^ hereof 
have devoted a special chapter to pliiloso^y, it must , 
be jinderstood #hat the subjSitJt was treated by th|) 

• 13 
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Chinese somewhat as a skle issue, and not the maAii^ 
business of their intellecCial emplfivment, • 

DiTALISM, or TITE YiN AND YaN^. 

Two antagonistk! currents of thouplit rnaififested 
themselves at an early date in the history of Chinese 
])liilosophy, and ru?^ throughout its entire course. 
One is represented by the Yi CIring'’ and Confucius 
(55]^Y9 B.c.) the other bv* Lao-t«ed® The former 
advocated a dualisin, and sliowed agnostic, positjv- 
istic/and practical tendencies; wliile the latter was 
monistic, mystical* and transcendental. 

Dualimn was the first speculative philosophy ever 
constructed by* Chinese thinkers. It is set forth in 
one of tiie oldest writings calltjd Yi Ching (Book 
of Changes). The book is, however, the most unintel- 
ligible, most enigmatical, document ever found fii 
Chinese literature. Many conflicting theories have 
been advasiced as to its real value* and mojiiiing, and 
we have not yet come to any definite settlement. As , 
far as I can judge, its true significance had been lost 
even as early as the begnnnin^ of the Cliou dynasty. 
Not being able to determine its exact nature, King 
VV^en (1231-1135 n.c.) and Lord Chou (who died 
1 105 B.c.) took it for a sort of general treatis^ on 
natural plienomeiia and Imman affairs, which might 
also be^'consulted as a book of divination, and upon 
this sui'mifee tliey wrote some commentary notes 
jvlnch iurply suggestknis of practical wisdom and 
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^ litoral ins^uctions. Some four hundred years later 
0(3 rifuci us again stniggled }|p.rd to arrive at a definite 
and true estimates of tlfe f>oo^. He see)ii% to •iiave 
])een not wholly satisfied with the practical iiiter- 
})retatlon of it J)y Wen and Ch^m. He wished L), 
find a spe(mlative pliilosophical foundation in th(> 
apparently (ionfusing and enig^tatie j)^8sages of the 
Yi Clung.” He is said to have expressed his eann^st 
desire to have hit life jwolonged several }o;‘ar^^^^^thai 
lit) could devote them to the study of this myst(n*ious 
literature. ^The “Appendices,” popularly ascribed 
to Gonfuciiis, contain some philosRphical reflecti(*ms, 
and on that account some later exegetists* declare 
that the “ Yi Ching^’ Avas primarily a philosophical 
treatise, and later tr^ylsformed into a book of divina- 
tion. Whatever the true nature of the book, it is 
lu’oin it that eariy'^ Chinese thinkers derived their 
d*ialistic conception of the world. 

Some lexicographers think that the clmracter yi 
, is made of “sun”^® H and “moon ” jj. Whether 
this be the origin of the character or not, the inter- 
pretation is very ingenious, for yi moans change in 

aiiy^ form -the change from daylight to moonlight, 

the change from blooming springtime to harvest- 
ing* autumn, or the change from fortune to ill-luck, 
^and vice 'versa. Change is a predotiinant character- 
istic of all activities ; and this is caused by th*e intev- 
play of the male {yang) and the female [yin) principles 
in ihe uuiversi^ Owing to tllis interaction of tliesf 
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opposite forces, which iif the Yi Ohing ^y^roper afe ^ 
called chien and fcWp and respectively repre- 
sented by a whole lin^ and a divided line, beings now 
come into existence, and now go out of it and a con- 
•^^tiint transfoririatkni in the universe ^akos place. 

So it is said in the Appendix III : Heaven is 

high, earth isdo\v ; ai\.d the relation between the strong 
and the weak is determined. The low and tlie high 
are in order ; and the relation between tlie 

noble and the lowly is settled. Movenient and rest 
follow their regular course ; and the relation between’ 
the rigid and the lender is defined. 

Thiifgs are set together according to their classes ; 
beings are divided according to their groups ; and 
there appear good and evil. In^the heavens there are 
different bodies formed ; and there take place changes 
and transformations. ' 

Tlierefore, the rigid and tender come in contact ; 
the eight’* symbols interact. To stimulate, we have 
thunder and lightning; to moisten, we have wind and. 
rain, Tlie sun and moon revolve and travel, which 
give rise to cold and warmth. 

The strong principle makes tlie male, and the 
weak principle makes the female. By the strong the 
great beginning is known, and the weak brings beings 
into completion.^ The strong principle becomes in? 
t^lligible through changes; the weak principle becomes 
efficient through selection. The changing is easy to 
ftinderstajid ; selectionis easy to follc^v. As it is f asy 
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to ^underst^^nd, there grows A/iniliarity ; as it is easy 
to follow^ efficiei^cy is gained.! 'fhat wliicli is familiar 
will last ; that which is elliin'cnt twill he greaf. lAisiyi:- 
’ ing is the virtue of a wise man, great is the acconi- 
plislnneht of ^ ^wise man. l^hroVgh change aiui^ 

Selection is olotained the reason of the univei'se. When 

» 

the reason of the nniverse is ohtaiiuMl,#the perfect 
abides in its midvst.^^ 

Again; Oonfuchf^ says* in the 
The strong and the weak are the gates of change. 
The strong is the male gender, and the weak is the 
female gender. When the male an3 tlic female are 
united in tlieir virtues, the rigid and Jhe teu&er are 
formulated, in which are embodied all the phenomena 
of heaven and eartli, aij4 through whicli are circulated 
the powers of the spirits bright/^ 

To make another cpiotation in which the gist of the 
dualisth? conception of the Yi Chi^g- ” is more con- 
cisely stated* Appendix'' VI) ‘'In olddii times 
vilien the wise men made the Yi, tliey wanted it to be 
in accord witli the nature and destiny of things, which 
is reason. Therefore, they establislied the heavenly 
way in Yin and Yang; they established the human wa;^ 
in humaneness and righteousness ; they .established 
the ejythly way in tenderness and rigidness. Thus, 
eaSh of the three powers of nature \fes made to be 
controlled by a set* of two principles." * , 

Whatever we may call them, the strong *and the 
weak, or the rigid* and the tender, or the male and 
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the female, or heaven and earth, or Yangjfiiid Yin/or 
Chien and K/un, th^ret are, accor^ng lo the T i 

Ohihg,^^ two indepeijdent principles, and their inter- 
play, governed by certain fixed laws, co^tstitutes the 
tjiniverse. And these fixed laws are^npthing eise than 
the sixty-four trigrams (kua as defined and ex- 
plained, hov^eyer enigmatically, in the ‘^Yi Ching^^ 
proper. The practical Chinese mind, however, did 
notv this numerical conception* of the world in its 
, abstract philosophical signification as Pythagoras did,“ 
but confined it to tlie vicissitudes of human affairs. 
Kven wlien Ootifucius attempted to see a natural 
philosophical basis in the composition of the Yi 
Ching,^ he could not ignore its ethical bearings so as 
to plunge himself deeply into Jpold speculations. The 
most eminent trait of the Chinese mind is to moralize 
on every imaginable subject. They could not but 
betray this tendency, even with the apparently Non- 
sensical whole and divided strokes of the eight tri- 
grams.^® 

Positivism. 

What is most typical of Chinese thought, together 
with the dualistic conception of nature, is its strong 
aversion to metaphysics. Avowed assertions of this 
sentiment have been repeatedly made by Confucius 
and his schoolywho later on proved to be the repre- 
a sentative exponent of the Chinese national mind. 
They persistently refused to go beyond our everyday 
experitmces. Their prosaic in telle it always dwelt on 
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I • * 

things hm^an and mundane. The discoYery of two 
contrasting prir^iplesin natil;e satisfied their curiosity^ 
speculatively considered; tliejtdid not veiftiiro* into 
a realm bey^piid the interaction in this visible universe 
of tlie'Yiu and^Yangj and perhifjis the mysteriou,^ 
*Avorking of the live Forces {king And it was 

through this interaction and rnyjterious, working' that 
some definite laws have come to be established in the 
physical world a» well .as in the moral ^ an(i^hese 
laws are curiously set forth in the ‘hBook of Changes.'^, 
Therefore, what we have to do here on earth is to 
pnt oursevles iu harmony with tlfese laws. Wlfen 
this is done, our life-programme as a humali being 
is complete. Why should we go beyond these 
observable and intejligible laws of iiatiM’e and 
morality, only to find out something transcendental 
afid therefore necessarily having no practical bearing 
on our earthly life ? Are we not sufficient unto 
ourselves without liaving our imagiiiatioiF soar so 
jiigh ? This is the inoeb characteristic attitude of 
Confiicius. 

Says Confucius : How could we know deatli when 
.life IS not yet understood V’ Analects, Book XI). 
Again : Bo not trouble yourselves ^with tilings 
supej’natiiral, physical prowess, monstrosities, and 
spiritual beings (Book VII). Agaii : How could 
we serve spiritual beings while we do not knoti^ how; 
to serve men (Book XI). In the Doctiflne of the 
Mean^^ {Chung ¥tmg)j howeveP, Confucius ^jcpresses* 
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himself muehmore plainly- concerniTig spiri^ial beings, 
(Chapter XVI): Hvw^ glorious are tlm virtues of 
spiritual beings ! Oar eyes cannot perceive them, 
our ears cannot hear them, yet they eir/body thein- 
'y?elves in all things, which cannpt, exist without 
them. Yet, the spirits make all the people in the 
world regulsie theMselves, cleanse themselves, and 
clad in the ceremonious dress, attend to the sacrificial 
cereitittny. , How full and pervading’ they are ! They 
‘seeiv to be above us, they seem to be witli us. It 

•' f 

is said in the ^ Book of the Odes^ that the eoniing 
of the spirits is beyond human calculation, and much 
more beyond feeling of aversion. The reason why 
the invisible are so manifest is that sincerity can never 
be condealed/^ r 

According to these passages, the Confucian doctrine 
is quite apparent. There might be something on the 
other side of this, life. All these iiatimil phenomena 
and morhl doings might Iiave something ninderneath 
them, from which they gain their evidently inexplic* 
able energy. Indeed, w^e feel the existence of some- 
thing invisible and mysterious ; we are compelled to 
acknowledge this fact at the time of the sacrificiah 
ceremony. Rut we do not know its exact nature and 
signification, which are too deep or too hidden, from 
the human understanding to unravel. As far as ils 
•apparent, cognizable laws and manife.stations are 
concerned, they are, however enigmatically, stated 
in the Book of Changes/^ and alt that we inprtals 
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Jiave to do\in this v^orld is t<| understand these know- 
able pheiioinena and le^ve^ ak>ne the unknowable. 
This line of reasoning seems td have appealed mdst 
strongl^y to\he (^)nfiu*ian mind. 

Indeed^ the tioiifiTeians and other philosophers speal^ 
of I'^ien or Heaven or Hea^^enly Hestiny {t^ien 
ming ^)j or the Croat Ultimate (tai c^ii but 

they never seem to have attempted any further 
investigation of tlie natifre of this ntidefin^d b^g or 
principle cabled Then. • 

^ ifj ^ ^ 

It is in the Yi Cliing^^ that we can trace, tliough 
very sporadically, an idealistic, monistit?^ and mystical 
tendency, which finally developed into the sp(?^nlative 
philosophy of the Sfing dynasty, but winch was 
almost completely jjeglected by the earl}^ advocates 
of the (jonfuciari school. I shall quote liere syme 
jjassages from the ^‘^Yi Ching to iltustrate my jjoint. 
Before (iuoling, however, it will be oppcfrtune to 
remark here that the term yi sometimes has the 
force and sigTiificance pf an abstract principle itself 
rather than the actual phenomenon of mere trans- 
•formation or interaction, and again that it sometimes 
designates a system of philosophy which most truth- 
fully* explains the reason for all changes in this 
dualistic world. * 

The Yi is not corisciotis, nor does it labour: it is« 
(|uiet, and does not stir. It feels, and then communes 
with,the wherefore of the universe. If it wl&re not • 
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the most spiritual thing |‘n the universe, could it 
behave ip this wise ? » ^ , ♦ 

It is through thfi Yi that holy men fathom the 
deptlis ol‘ Ixhng and explore the reasofi of motion 
''{chi ^). Deep it is, and thereforci ife is able to com- 
prehend the will of /the universe. It is the reason of 
motion, and* therefore it is able to accomplish the 
work of the universe. It is spiritual, and therefore it 
quickens ^/ithout being speedy, it arrives without, 
walking/^ 

, Further, we rqad: Therefore, the Yi has the great 

origin {t/m cM), which creates the two regulators ; and 

the two regulators create the four symboks {Jisiang ) ; 

and tilt four symbols create the eight trigrarns (kua). 

Tlie eight tri grams determine the good and evil ; and 

the good and evil create the greiyt work.^^ 

^ ^ » 

In the first of the so-called Appendices [Bsi 

we have r 

The Yi is in accord with Heaven and Earth, and 
therefore it pervades and is interwoven in the coiirsv* 
of Heaven and Earth. Look upwards, and it is 
observable in the heavenly phenomena ; look down- 
wards, and it is recognizable in the earthly design^. 
And it is for this reason that the Yi manifests the 
wherefore of darkness and brightness. As it toces 
things to their beginning and folloAVS them to their 
‘'end, it jnakes known the ineanifig of death and 
birth. Things are made of subtle substance {ching 
ch^i fjf' and changes occur o'n account of the 
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^wandering spirits [yu ^Imn ^). Therefore^ the Yi 
knows the characters and conditions of the spiritual 
beings {hiei shaH ^ jp!!). • , 

The YiVeems to be Heaven and Earth theniselves, 

■ * ® • • ' 
and it t her efcre^ never deviates. Its wisdom pene ^ 

► 

trates the ten thousand tilings. Its way delivers the 
world, and it therefore never ^errs. • 4fc rejoices in 
heavenly ordination, and knows its own destiny ; 
therefore it nevef grieves. It rests in its^)wn4fbc)de, 
and its lovipg kindness is sincere, and theref credit is» 
capable of love. It moulds and envelops all the trans- 
formations in Heaven and Earth ; and it never errs. 
It thoroughly brings all the ten thougand things into 
completion, and there is nothing wanting yi them. 
Its Avisdom passes through the course of flay and 
night. Therefore, Jihe spirits liave no quarters, and 
tlie Yi is free from materiality/^ 

Finally, Yi seems to be used* in the sense of 
(resetzmiis^gJcedt, For instance : When •the male 

• [Mien) and the female Qc^un) are arranged in order, 
the Yi is established between them. When the male 
and the female are destroyed, there is no way of 
recognizing the Yi. When the Yi is no more recyg- 
nizable, the male and the female may ,be considered 
to have altogether ceased to exist/^ 

All these are interesting thought?, and if Confucius 
was the real author of these ^VAppendicevS ^ to the 
Yi Ching,” from which these quotations are taken, 
they will prov^ that Confuc?us was not, -nfter al>, 
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^ ( 
merely a moral teacheribut capajile of delving deep, 

into the invsteries of. lire and existev.ee; and we can 

sa^y that what made tiie latter-day Confucianism such 

as it is, is due more or less to the emphasizing by its 

^'followers of c'ertain practical feature^^ a? the Gonfucian 

doctrine at the expense of its more speculative side. 

If th<3 master were followed more faithfully, and his 

teachings were developed in all their diverse features, 

there^^iighi;- have been earlier *attemf)ts at a reconcilia- 

•tion^be tween Lao-tzeanism and Confuciaiysm. 

★ :ic ^ 

jVfencius,^^ who was the most brilliant and most 
militant of all Confuciaiis of the Ante-Chhn period, 
and thrpugh whom Confucianism can be said to have 
been finally and definitely established in such form as 
we understand it tb-day, speaks of the Hao jevn chi 
ch/ijf^l fk M filling the universe (Book III], 
This Chfi can be f j^eely translated universal energy 
or impulse that awakens, stimulates, and 'accelerates 
activity it is a kind of psychical agency whicire 
animates life on this earth; it is the nervous system 
of the macrocosm. But Mencius did not use the term 
in ^sneh a broad sense ; he limited its sphere and value ^ 
of activity tQ our moral life. It is more definite, 
more psychical, and therefore nearer to humanity than 
the Confucian ebneeption of Then or Then-ming,^ 
which beems to be a vestige, though considerably 
refined, of natural religion as professed in the Shu 
Oiling, \;)r “ Shih Chfng/^ None the less MenejiUB^ 
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^^h^iwas too practiqil^.too etjjical, to be elevated to tlie 
digiiitj of a unwersal priiiciple^of existence, lie did 
not apparently take any interei#;- in the nieta})liysifal 
side of theM^i system. He developed only tlie ethics 
of his great |v^’t^leces.sor^ though *iot in its entirety 
and completeness. He was truly the representative 
of the Confueian positivism. / • • 

• Monism. ^ 

There we^e not lacking, however, in the Ante-Cli’in 
period certain tendencies that counterbalanced the 
ultra-practical, positivistic train of ihouglit as repre- 
sented in Confucianism. Though tljese tendencies 
did not attain a full manifestation at any timp in the 
history of Chinese tkought, they showed a* strong 
front at tliis incij^ient stage to* their antagonistic 
s}^stems. It was quite unfortunate that they were 
hampered in their ylevelopment, ai^l had from time 
to time to* lo.se sight of their essential ^jualities. 
iVobably this was in the nature of their system. Th(>y 
owe their origin maAidy to the teacliings of the ^^Tao 
Teh Oiling/^ and may be characterized as monistic, 
mystic, transcendental, and sometimes pantheist^, 
Lao-tze, however, was not the first and sqle expounder 
of iliese thoughts. He doubtless had iriany pre- 
decessors whose words and lives ^re scatteringly 
recorded by Confucius, Mencius, Ch^vang-tze,* Lieh-^ 
tze, and others, including Lao-tze liimselff^^ What 
was most significant in the auftior of the Teh 
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Ching^^ was that he §>ve to these conceptions ‘ a 
literary form through^wnich we are ?,ble to trace the 
liistorv of the Chin'ose monistic movement to its 
sources. / 

When we pass from Confucius t<^) [iao-tze/we ex- 
perience almost complete change of scenery. Con- 
fucius, in whom thJi^ Chinese mind is most typiealiy 
mirrored, rarely deviates from the plain, normal, 
prosak^, ai\d practical path ‘of huVnan life, and liis 
.»eyes^are steadily kept upon our earthly jiioral rela- 
tions, Lao-tze occasionally betrays his national 
traits, but he does not hesitate to climb the dizzy 
heights' of speculation and imagination, Tlie first 
passage of the Tao Teh Ohing shows liow different 
his mode of thought is from tliat of the Confucian 
school : 

The reason (tao 3^) that can be reasoned is imt 
the eternal reasojji. The name that can be named is 
not the eternal name. The unnameable is tlie begin- 
ning of heaven and earth. The nameable is the mother 
of the ten thousand things. Therefore, in eternal non- 
being I wish to see the spirituality of things; and iii 
eternal being I wish to see the limitation, of tilings.* 
These two thjngs are the same in source, but different in 
name. Their sameness is called a mystery. Indeed, 
it is the myster/ of mysteries. It is the door of ail 
3piritdality.^^ 

According to Lao-tze, there is only one thing which, 
‘ though-indefinable aftd beyond the ' comprehension of 
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,the human understj^ndiiig, isithe fountain-head of all 
beings, and th« norm of ail ^.ctions. Lao-tze calls 
this Tao. But the Tao is nftt only the formative 
princij^le the universe; it also seems to be prim- 
ordial matter. » ]for he says in Cliapter XXV of thrj,: 

Tao Teh Ching^^-.^^ 

There is one thing, chaotiJ in 4t.s* composition, 
which was born prior to heaven or earth. How noise- 
less ! How forntless ! * Standing in its ^solitude, it 
does not crjiange. Universal in its activity, it^does 
not relax; and thereby it is capable of becoming the 
mother of the world * 


Again in Chapter XIV : “ We look at it, but cannot 
see it; it is colourless. We listen to it, bi^J cannot 
hear it; it is called soundless. We grasp it, but 
cannot hold it ; it is called bodiless. The limits of 
Hiese three we cannot reach. Therefore, they are 
merged into one. ^Its top is not bjight, its bottom is 
not murk/ ; its eternity is indefinable ; it again returns 
into nothingness. This I call the shapeless shape, the 
imageless form ; this I call the obscure and vague. 
We proceed to meet it, but cannot see its beginning ; 
we follow after it, but cannot see its end.^^ 

In what Lao-tze again seems to coijceive his Tao, 

, at •once the formative principle of the universe and 
the primordial matter from which Hevelops this phe- 
nomenal world; • ^ 

The nature of the Tao, how obscure,*how vague !, 
How vaguely flbscure ! and fet in its midst there -is 
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an image. How obscYi’ely vague ! and yet in its 
midst there is a character. How urufatliornable^ how 
indefinite ! yet in its ^nidst there is a reality, and tlie 
reality is truly pure ; in it there is t'rutlifulness. 
.^^Frora of old till “now, its name departs, and 

thereby it reviews the beginning of all things 
(Chapter XXt).. \ 

The Tao, as the reason of the universe and as the 
principle of^,all activity, is sornethini^ imnameable, and 
traiifjcends the grasp of the intellect, ^he Tao, as 
primordial matter from which this world of particulars 
ha^ been evolved, is a potentiality ; it has a form 
which is' formless ; it has a shape which is shapeless; 
it is enveloped in obscurity and utter indeterminate- 
ness. According to what we learn from the Tao 
Teh Ching,^^ 1 jao-tiie seems to have comprehended 
two appai^ently distinct notions in the conception of 
Tao. He was evidently not conscious of thivS con- 
fusion. The physical conception, as we Vniglit call 
it, developed later into the evolution-idea of the 'Pai*^ 
Chi^ by the early philosophers of uthe Sung dynasty, 
who endeavoured to reconcile the Yi philosophy with 
th^ Taoist cosmogony. The metaphysical side of 
Trao-tze\s Tao conception not only was transformed by 
his early followers into pantheism and mysticisiur; it^ 
also served as aif electric spark, »as it %vere, to the* 
e:!tplosioVi of the famous controversy of the Sung 
philosopher^ concerning Essence fjising and 
Reason {U However this be, frao-tze was the 
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first monist in Chinese philoslpliy, as the Vi Ching 
was the first doowment that expounded dualism. 

Jiao-tze\s philosophical successors in the Ante-Chhii 
period, wlK^Re literary works have been fortunately 
preserved dowiii Jo the present day, are Lieli-tze/'^'^^ 
Chwang-tze, and perhaps Kwan-yin-tze, Tlu^y all 


developed the monistic, mystical 


sticajlf i 


idealifitie tlioii ght„s 


broadly propounded in the “ Tao Teh Ching. Being 
^ ushered into tint time' when the first ^speculative 
activity of t^ie Chinese mind had attained to itj^fiill, 
vigour, the Taoist philosophers displayed a dt^pth of 
intellectual power which has never iTeen surjiassed by 
later thinkers in brilliancy oaid freshness. * 

What most distinguishes Lieh-tzo^® in the^ galaxy 
of Taoists is his cosnjogony. According to Irim, this 
nameable world of phenomena evolved from an un- 
nameable absolute being, Tliis being is called I'ao, 
or Spirit of Valle^y' {ku slum ^ jpll), or the flys- 
terious Mother {hsiian j/m, 4b) > tlnfse terms 
4)eing used by his predecessor, Lao-tze.^ The evolu* 
tion did not take 4 )lace through the direction of a 
personal will, that has a definite, conscious plan of 
»its own in the creation or evolution of a uniVer.^e. 
Lieh-tze says that the uniiameable is the pameable, and 
tdie ^unknowable is the knowable; therefore, he did 
Aot see the need of creating a beiflg or power that 
stands independ^ent of this nameable and kifowabl^ 
world. It was in tVie very nature of the iRinameable 
that it should eVf)lve a world of Barnes a nd particul arsj^ 
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It could not do otlierwisL Its inherent nature neces- 
sitated it to unfold itself in the realr^v of the Yin and 
Yang. ^ »» 

speak more definitely in the a(lithor^s own 
words : “ There was in the beginning j(3haos [kun tun 
or hun lu>n)j an unorgaiii/ied mass. It was a mingled' 
potentiality oi Fovni (ksmg) ^ Pneuina (chH), and Sub- 
stance (cMh), A Great Change (tai yi) took place in 
it, and there was a Great Starting* (/a?' c/^^), ’which is 
the jl)egmning of Form. The Great Starting evolved 
a Great Beginning (tai skih), which is the inception 
of Pneiima. The Great Beginning w^as followed by 
the Grekt Blank {tai su), which is the first formation 
of Substance. Substance, Pneuraa, and Form being 
all evolved out of the primorcjial chaotic mass, this 
material world as it lies before us came into exist- 
ence (Chapter I) . * 

In these statements Lieh-tze appears to have 
nnderstobd by the so-called Chaos {him lun) only 
a material potentiality. But, as we proceed, wa 
notice that lie did not ignore the Keason by which the 
Chaos was at all possible to evolve. The reason is 
tfje Tao, or, as he calls it, tlie Solitary Indeterminate . 
(f tuh), or th^^ Going-and-Coming (wang fuh), or Non- 
activity (wu wei). The Solitary Indeterminate is j}hat 
which creates aftd is nob created, that which trans- 
forms knd is not transformed. As it is not created, 
it is able to create everlastingly ; as it is not trana- 
^formed, it is able to trk,nsform eternavly. The Going- 
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^and- Coming neither goes nlr comes^ for it is that 
which causes tilings to come and go. Those that 
come are doomed to go, and lliose that go^are sure 
to come ; %ut the Coming-and-Going itself remains 
for ever, and ii^ ^imitations can ne^er be known. 

What comes out of birtli is death, but what creates 
life has no end. What makes /a co;ic|;ete object is 
substance, but Avhat constitutes the reason of a con- 
crete object has ifever come to exist. What makes a 
sound perceptible is the sense of hairing, but^vhat 
constitutes the reason of sound has never manifested 
itself. What makes a colour perceptible is its visi- 
bility, but what constitutes the reason of c(ilour has 
never been betrayed. What makes a taste tastable 
is the sense of taste, ,buf what constitutes the reason 
of taste has never been tasted. • For all this is the 
function of non-activity {wn wei ) — that is, reason 
{t)hapter 1), ^ 

Will thewre be no end to this constant criming and 
•going of things ? Is the world running in an eternal 
cycle ? Lieh-tze sq^uils to think so, for he says ; That 
which has life returns to that which is lifeless ; that 
which has form returns to that whicli is formless. 
That which is lifeless does not eternally remain life- 
lesg ; that which is formless does not eternally remain 
•formless. Things Hxi&t because they cannot be other- 
wise ; things come to an end because they ccmnot do 
otherwise, just as those which *are bdUm because 
they cannot ben* unborn. Tlid^ who aspire after an 
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eternal life, or they wh(| want to limit their life, aVe 
ignoring the law of necessity. The ^oul is heavenly 
and theH^ones are esirthly. That which belongs to 
the heavens is clear, and dispenses itself >,^hat which 
belongs to the eiirth is turbid, and agglomerates 
itself. The soul is separated from the body and’ 
returns {hnvel, tV its own essence. It is, there- 
fore, Vailed spirit {lewd, Spirit is returning 

— that is, it returns to its real abodc> ” (Chapter I). 

Lieh-tze thus belies'es that the cycle of birth and 
death is an irrevocable ordeal of nature. This life is 
merely a tempoiUry abode, and not the true one. 
Life means lodging, or sojourning, or tenanting, and 
death means corning hack to its true abode. Life 
cannot necessarily he said to be^ better than death, or 
death than life. Life and death, existence and non- 
existence, creation and annihilation, are the inhererfe 
law 'of nature, and the world must be said to iJe 
re volvin 0)^011 an eternal wheel. The wise man remains 
serene and unconcerned in the midst of this revolu-^ 
tiouj ho lives as if not living. Tips is the character- 
istic attitude of all the Taoist philosophers; they 
begin- with a monistic philosophy, and end with an 
ethical attitude of aloofness. 

The following paSvSage from Lieh-tze will illustrate 
what a transcendental attitude is assumed by the'* 
philosopher toward life and the universe, which is the 
psychological outcome of a philosophy of absolute 
identity : ♦ #i 
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^ man in the state of cji’i was so grieved over 
the possible disisitegratioi^ of heaven-and-eajjtli, and 
the consequent destruction of h* own existetice, tli^t 
he could nSfther sleep nor eat* A friend came to 
him and consoli^igify explained to him : ^ Heaven-and- 
earth is no more than an acciimi^at ed pnenma, and 
the sun, nioorq stars, and consiellatioifs are pure 
luminary bodie>s in this accumulation of pneuma. 
Even when they mfty fall on tlie ground, tl^ey cannot 
strike anything. The earth is an accumulatiorw of 
masses filling its fonr empty quarters. Treading on 
it will not cause it to sink.^ With* this both were 
satisfied. * 

Charig-tii-tze heard of it, and said : ^ 3.’'he ylouds 
and mists, the winds* and rains are accunAilated 
pneuma in the heavens ; and th*e inountains and 
plariis, tlie rivers and seas are accumulated forms 
on earth; and who^ can say that tliey will never 
disintegrate ? Heaven -and- earth is merely it small 
atom in space, though the hugest among all concrete 
objects. It goes without saying that we cannot have 
its measurements and know its nature. He who grieves 
ot^er ils possible disintegration must be considered,^ 
truly great, and he who thinks of it as indestructible 
is not^ quite right. Ileaveii-and -earth must suffer a 
disintegration. There* must siu'ely be\he time when 
it falls to pieces. And could we be free from a^pre- « 
hension when it actually begins to fall V * 

'^Wlien this w«s communicated to Lieh-tze, he 

3 
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laughed^ saying: i#as great a mistake to assert 

that he^ven-and- earth is falling to pieces as to deny 
it Whether it fallts to pieces or not, we have no 
means to tell ; be it this or that, it is all the same. 
Therefore, life does not know of de.^th, nor does death 
know of life. Coming does not know of going, nor 
does going kifow of coming. To go to pieces or not 
to go to pieces — this does not at all concern me ^ ” 

(Chapter d). 

TkANSCEN D ENl’AinSM . 

Chwarig-tze,^^ who appeared a little later on the 
stage of philosophical speculation, was the most 
brilliant Taoist China has ever produced. Lieh-tze 
might' have been deeper in one sense than his 
successor, but he was not such a brilliant genius as 
the latter. The main philosophical problems handled 
by Chwang-tzef- were those of Lao-tze, but in many 
points '’he extended and detailed what was merely 
vaguely suggested by his predecessors. He main- 
tained, for instance, with La6-tze that the world 
started from the Nameless, but Chwang-tze's Name- 
*^less was more absolute and transcendental, if we 
could use 'the expression, than that of Lao-tze j for 
Chwang-tze declares that when we say there was 
non-existence (wii. before existence, this non- 
existence somewhat suggests the ‘sense of relativity 
and conditionality, but in truth there could not bo 
any such existence as non-existehce ; and, therefore, 
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is better to say that there^was in the beginning a 
non-exisSting ii®n-existeijce/^ (ivu-vju ) — tliajp not 

conditional non-existence, but arxsolute non-existenye 
(Chvvaiig4/.tf, ''The Inner/' Book 11). Cliwaiig-tze 
ill this wise dekgjhted himself with subtle dianoetic 
argument. 0 

Tlie fundamental conception of LaOt^e's doi^trine 
was monistic and idealistic when contrasted with the 
^Yi philosophy, an(f showed a certain conteJ*ipt for the 
relative phenomenal world where pluralism prev»ils ; * 
})ut lie did not altogether fly away from the latter, 
he was content to remain there as a cpiiet, inactive, 
and harmless fellow, "covering his brightness with 
the earthly' dust." When we come to Chwaj)g-tze, 
however, the world ofe relativity was felt like a big 
pen ; he left it behipd him in his ascent to the realm 
of^the Infinite, and there he wished to sleep an abso- 
lutely quiescent dreamless sleep. This was his ideal. 
He was, thefrefore, more radical than Lao-t5!!b in his 
tipaiisceiid ental idealism . 

At the time of 8hwang-tze, however, there was 
such a confused and contradictory philosophical con- 
troversy that it awakened him from the transcendental 
enjoyment of his self -forgetting trance. •Chwang-tze 
was 4 Jonvinced of the ultimate unreality of this phe- 
nomenal world, in wtich he did nof know wliether 
or not his was the* dream-existence of the butterfly 
He argued that as long as things in this worlci are con- 
ditional and liniilfone anothei*, tliere is no avoidance ' 
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of controversy and coAtradietion. Each iudividual 
mind has its own idiosjnc/asy. Okb and tlie same 
tviitli is reflected therein, perhaps, but each responds 
differently aijcording to its inner necessity. Suppose 
a gale sweeps over a mountain , forest : the trees 
resound with their ^varied notes according to all the 
possible di(fei\mces of the cavities which may be 
found in them. Some sound lihe fretted water, some 
like the a^‘n)w’s whiz, some like tme stern command 

t 

of a military officer, some like tlie gruff r/)ar (d‘ a lion, 

and so on ad Infijiitunh (‘‘’The Inner,” Book 11). And 
* * * 

what need would there be to pass a judgment on 
these multitudinous notes, and declare that some and 
not others are correct representations of the truth ? 

Chwaug-tze, therefore, says that no good can come 
out of engaging in a controversy of tin’s nature. As 
long as there is a relative and coiiditi(.)nal existence, 
there must be gGod and evil, affirniatiou and negation, 
coming' hind going. It is the height of tbolishness to 
argue that as 1 am walking one way every man muiit 
and ought to walk the same Avjiiy. Has not every- 
body the will and right to go his own way ? As I 
i'hould not 1)0 compelled by others to deny my ow». 
nature, theVi, have the same privilege to follow their 
own inclinations. What is good to me is not neces- 
sarily so to others, and vice v‘drm. The stork has 
long iegs, but it would surely resent any human inter- 
ference witli their length; the duck, on the other 
hand, has short legs, but would nbt be thankful for 
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OUT a,rtiflcial iTnprov’'oment ofi tlieii’ stubbines.s. Hsi 
Shill was a beamtiful wc]j|niyi, but when lier|featiires 
were reflected in the water the nsh would have begn 
frightened %,way. Idiere was once a strange sea-bird 
visiting the gj^rtieii of the Duke of Lu. lie was 
pleased with it, and had it brougl^: to his court, where 
he fed it with all the delicacies his cfilifiary dt^)art- 
meut coidd furnish, and entertained it with the most 
^beautiful music hf his court players. Ib^t the bird 
was sad, it i^either drank nor at(?, and after tliree days 
it died. Now, exclaims Ch^vang-tze, “ Why did not 
the fool feed the bird with things A naturally fee5s 
on, instead of those horrible human concoctions 
Therefore, the philosopher insists in giving e\;<^u*yone 
his innate freedom and»the right to think and ac*‘t as he 
feels; and thereby Im wishes to reach the point where 
alf controverKsies may eternally be set at rest for 
every dissension is the outcome of diumau meddling 
with the hejfveuly course of things. • 

• But how can we find out what is the I'eal iutriusic 
nature of each iudiividual existence ? Cliwa.iig-tze 
seems to think that the Tao is present in every beimr. 
and that the reason why we are in the wrong ihibirt 
of confusing what is right with what is •not right, is 
because we do not let the Tao work its own way, and, 
tlierefore, if we rid oifrselves of all the subjective pre- 
judices that we may possess and freely follow the* 
course of the Tao, every being would enjoy his own 
inherent virtue, atid there woul^ be no controversies 
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and altercations^ but life would be blessed with 
the trai^scendental b^iss, the Infiuite Tao. It is 
thus simple enough, oelieves Chwang-tze, to find the 
real nature of things. Befree ^^ourself from subjective 
ignorance and individual peculiarities^, find tlie uni- 
versal Ta.o in your uwn being, and you will be able to 
find it in others, too, because the cannot be one 
in one thing and another in another. The Tao must 
be the same in every existence, because I and the 
ten thousand things grow from the self,^ame source, 
and in this oneness of things we can bury ail our 
opinions and contradictions. He says : Let us make 
our appeal to the inliniteness of the Tao and take up 
our pasition there.^’ We observe here the subjective 
tendency of Taoism, which distinguishes itself so 
significantly from its rival doctrine, Confucianism. 
Taoism is mysticism. 

What, then, is ^-he Tao ? Gan ^ye know of its nature 
more definitely ? Let Chwang-tze tell iis what he 
thinks of it. This is the Tao : there is in it sen- 
tiency and constancy, but it does* nothing and has no 
bodily form. It may be handed down by the teacher, 
but may not be received by the scholar. It may be 
apprehended by the mind, it cannot be perceived by 
the senses. It has its root and gi^ound in teelf. 
Before there were heaven and •earth, from of old it 
'was securely existing. From it came the mysterious 
existence of God {ti It produced heaven, it 

produced earth, ItNvas before thh Tai Chi (Great 
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Ultimate), and yet could no? be considered deep. It 
was produced b^^fore heaven and earth, and ^et could 
not be considered to have existed long. It was older 
than the holiest authority, and ye^t could not be con- 
sidered oUr’ (^a^t I, Section AH). * 

How can this Tao be known tynl expressed by us ? 
Is our intellectual faculty able to grasp i)he nature of 
Tao ? Can we analyze it logically and bring it out to 
our rational plan#? Cliwang-tze is a mystic, as every 
Taoist is, and thinks the Tao is beyond all hyman. 
intellection. When you want to express it and coni- 
Tniinicate it to another, it is lost. mind seems* to 

comprehend it, but when it tries to point Tt out or 
expose it before others^ view, it hides itself within the 
threshold of consciou§ness. 

Chih (intellect) went north,* and was enjoying 
Itimself by walking along the stream of Hsiien (the 
Tffysterious), and climbing the Hill Yin Pin (the*Con- 
cealed), wIkui he happened to meet Wu AYei Wei (Non- 
^oing-speaking) . Said Chih to Wei, * I have sometliing 
to ask you about, si^r. AVhat have I to think and reflect 
in order to know the Tao ? Where have I to abide, 
and* what to wear, in order to rest with tlie'TayJ 
AA^hat have I to rely upon, and where to go, in order 
to obtain the Tao V Chih asked Wei three times, and 
Wei made*" no response. Wei wfts not averse to 
answering, but did not know how to answer. ♦ 

''Having no answer, Chih returned S(futh of the 
River Peh (White) and procdlided to the Mount oi 
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Kii CVueli (Solitaiy BiM); where he saw Chu Khihn 
(Crazy-C^rooked), He proposed thOfSame questions, 
and Chhi said, ^ Ah, know it, and will tell you what 
it is. But while on the point of speaking, I have 
forgotten what I was about to spealj^^^ ^ 

Having no sat^isfaction, Chih returned to the 
Ti Kiing (Iinperial Mansion), and seeing Huang Ti 
(the YelloAV Emperor), proposed the same questions. 
Said tlie Emperor : ^ Think not, noV reflect, and you 
.will ^know the Tao ; abide nowhere, put ^nothing on, 
and you will rest with the Tao. Have nothing to rely 
on', nor go anywhere, and you will obtain the Tao.^ 
Chill asked : ' You and I know it, wliile the other 
two know it not ; who is right now V Said the Em- 
peror ; ^Wu Wei Wei is quite jdght, Ch’u K^uan is 
approaching, but ydu and I are far away. Now, the 
knowing one speaketh not, and the speaking one 
k no we til not. Tl^at is. why the sage practises the 
docti’ine <if non-speaking. The Tao cannot he brought 
within human limits, nor can Virtue be reached by^ 
human means. That which does is^ liumaneness ; that 
which wants is righteousness; and that which deceives 
Tlierefore, when the Tao is lost,* we , 
have virtue; when virtue is lost, then humaneness; 
when liumaneness is lost, then righteousness; when 
righteousness is Ibst, then propriety ; for the latter is* 
the bhtoining of the Tao and the beginning of dis- 
order/ * 
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Panthkistic Mysticism, 

• ^ 

When speculation reaches tlAis point, it naturally 
turns into T?i»ysticisni. Intellectua] (liscrinrination and 
the analytical pi’jicess o£ reasoning give way to a 
mystic contemplation of the Absojute. It is peculiar 
to the human mind that while the intellect is ever 
attain to a definite^ conception f>1’ tlie 
^universe and to sftite it in most positive Jerms, the 
imagination ^and faith, poetic and religious, insists on 
concretely and immediately grasping that something 
which is so slippery as to defy all rejflistic apprehmT- 
siou and yet presents itself, with annoying ^persist- 
ence to our inner eye. The intellect sometimes 
gains ascendency, an^ tlien we have an outepoken 
expression of positivism. When it^ days are gone, as 
th^ history of thought j)roves everywhere, we have 
t?Iie predominance of niystic tendencigs in philosophy, 
and mysticism invariably tends towards pa:%theij?m. 
We find in Kwan-yin-tze this culnunation of Taoism. 

Kwan-yiii-t/e, according to Ssu Ma-chb*en’s His- 
torical Records, seems to have l>een acquainted with 
Lao-tze as we see from his request to the latterr to^ 
write a book on Taoism. Kwan-yin-tze,^tlierefore, is 
earligr than Lieh-tze and Chwang-tze, but the work 
ascribed to h!in, and still in our posses.^on, is evidently 
a later production^ though it may contain some %f his^ 
own sayings scattered in the book. f)trictly1?;peaking, 
it may not be pi'cper, therefore, to classify the Kwan- 
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yin-tze^^ with Chwang-fee and Lieh-tze as Ante-Chhn 
literatu^:e, but it contains many chaJ'acteristic Taoist 
thoughts which can^’ be regarded as a direct and 
unbroken linear development of Chw.4ng-tze and 
Lieh-tze, Hence its. place here as the last of the Taoist 
thinkers. 

Tlie Tao,(,ac,cording to Kwan-yin-tze, is that which 
is above all thought and explanation. When this 
Tao is evolved, there appear heaven and earth and 
the^^ten thousand thing.s. But the Tao in itstdf does 
not fall under the categories of freedom and necessity, 
of mensuration find divisibility. Tlierefore it is called 
Heaveit (i’ien 5 $), Destiny (mmg , Spirit (shen |i$) , or 
the Mysterious ^). It is each and all of these. 

As thus the one and only Tao jisserts itself and mani- 
fests in all possible expressions and existences, there 
is nothing that is not the Tao. All things a.re the 
Tad itself. It like the relation between fire arid 
futd. One flame of fire burns all kinds of fuel. But 
the fire is not independent of the fuel. Wlien all the 
fuel burns out, there is no more t,ire left, as neither is 
separable from the other. So, one breath of Tao 
penetrates throughout the ten thousand things. *They 
are in it and it is in them ; they are it, and it is they. 
Find it in yourself and you know everything else^, and 
with it the mystoy of heaven aud earth* (Book I) . * 
Therefore, the essence of heaven and earth is the 
essence di myself ; the spirit of heaven and earth is 
the spirit of my exifftence. When .>ne drop of water 
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is inerged into the waters of a boundless ocean, there 
is no distinction between the two, but a c|^mplete 
homogeneity (IV, 3), Therefore ^the holy man recog^- 
nizes unity *in multiplicity, and multiplicity in unify 
(V, 2). * The mpl^itude may change’ may go through 
an endless series of transform at Jon, but the one is 
eternally unchangeable (II, 9). Shail^>v\;s come and 
go, but the water wliich reflects them remains for ever 
tranquil. The wiji^ live in this tranquillity of the one 
and serenel^^" look at the coming and going of^the 
many. 

As is seen here, tlie Kwan-yin“tze*is filled with the 
Mahayana Buddhist thoughts, which held svfay over 
Chinese iniuds during the Sung dynasty, when almost 
all notal>le thinkers of the day rapped at one lime or 
another at the monastery door. The justifiable sup- 
position, therefore, is that Kwan-yin-tze might have 
tJeen produced by one of the Byddliist Taoists of those 
days, especially when we know that the book^is oalw^n- 
sibly declared to have been recovered, though its 
existence was kijowy during the Han dynasty (206 b.o.- 
A.n. 23). Besides, there are certain terms in the text 
.which were not yet known in the AnteA^hhn period, 
and which evidently point to their later introduction. ] 
mea^ such terms as H ( IV, 4) and % (VII, 3). 
* Taoism lufc such remarkable features in its doctrine 
that a foreign oxigin has been suspected, #hick, some 
claim, satisfactorily solves the question of its striking 
resemblance to fiindu philosojfhy. They even go sc 
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far as to suggest the Bralimin descendancy of tlie 
Yellow ^.Emperor, Lao-tze, and otherc unknown Taoist 
thinkers. I will not’ enter upon a discussion of this 
point, but the fact remains that there are^‘some signi- 
ficant points of i'^semblance bet\5[;e^n Taoism and 
Buddhism, and tha^:- the first Buddhist missionaries 
drew a large part of their terminology from T^ioist 
lore, and that as soon as Buddhism began to send its 
roots down in Chinese soil, there w^rre many attempts 
to Innng tlie two, and Buddbisin, into one 

religio-philosopliical system, and, finally, tliat the 
pi'esent popular Religion in China is a sort of conglo- 
meratiofi of these two teachings, one contributing to 
it with its polytheistic tendency and the doctrine of 
Karma,* and the other with its^belief in heavenly im- 
mortality. Kwan-yin-tze, as we have already seen, 
and will see later, must be said to be one of those 
early attempts in^hina which were made to reconcile 
the’^’paiftheistic mystic tendency of Lho-tze and 
Chwang-tze to Indian idealism. The Kwan-yin-tze iS' 
highly interesting in this respect cf not in any other. 
In what follows, the reader will notice how much 

t 

v4,ore* openly it breathes the spirit of Buddliism than* 
its predecessors. 

is one Essence {ching that becomes •the ^ 
cold in heaven, ftie water on eafth, and the essence 
malt. It is one Spirit {shen Hr) that becomes 
the heat in* heaven, the fire on earth, and the spirit in 
man. It is one AniTual Soul {po that becomes 
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yie drought in heaven, the metal on earth, and the 

animal soul in man. It Jls jone Soul {hivn i^) that 

becomes the wind in heaven, tlie wood on earth, and 
• • 
the soul in man. 

Let my esi^i^^e be merged iin the Essence or 
heaveu-and-earth and all thing!, as all diilerent 
waters could be combined and made into f)ne water. 

Let my spirit be merged in the Spirit of heaven- 
^and-earth and all 'things, as all different fires could 
be united an^ made into one fire. » 

Let my animal soul be merged in the Animal Soul 
of heaven-and-earth and all things' as all different 
metals could be melted and made into one metal. 

*Miet my soul be merged in the Animal Soul of 
lieaven-aiid-eartli and ^11 things, as one tree could be 
grafted on another and made into due tree. 

^^It is thus that lieaven-and-earth and all things 
are no more than my essence,* my spirit, my animal 
soul, my sofll. There is nothing that dies, is 

nothing that is born^^ (Book IV). 

To the wdse tlieae is one mind, one substance, one 
reason (^ao), and these three are conceived in their 
oneness. Therefore, they do not repress the noi-oiu^. 
with the one, nor do they injure the one with the not- 
one (Book I). 

* “ To illustmte, sucii changes as colH, lieat, warmth, 
and coolness are* like those in a brick : when it ii^ 
placed in fire it is hot ] when put in water It is cold ; 
blow a breath cin it, and it is ^arm ; draw a breath ^ 
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from and it is cool, " Only its outward influences 
are coi^ng and going, while the bcick itself knows 
neither coming nor going. To illustrate again : See 
tlie shadows cast in the water ; they come and go, 
but the water itself knows no C 9 m,ing, no going 
(Book 11). ^ 

“ All thiB:ga. change, but their nature {dii is 
always one. The wise know this oneness of things, 
and are never disturbed by outwafd signs. Our hair 
am] nails are growing every minute, but ^he multitude 
of people recognize the fact only when they become 
v^isible ; they f^il to know it through its potential 
signs. ' For this reason they think things change, and 
are born and die, while tlie wise look at them through 
their kiiier signs and know tj^at there is no change 
whatever in their ultimate issuance (Book Vll). 

To illustrate : In the great ocean there are iilil- 
lioifs of millionth of fishes, large and small ; but oiily 
onUcvB^^dy of w^ater. 1 and this extremal world 
with its multitudinous things are existing in tie 
midst of Great Evolution, but their essence is one. 
To him who knows the oneness of essence, there are 
c^ieither men, nor death, nor life, nor I. The reasoning 
of this world may turn the true into the untrue, and 
the untrue into the true; and again, it may jaiake 
enemies of friend and friends of*»enemiel. Therefore, 
Jthe wise, abiding in the eternaiity of things, think of 
its ohanghable aspect (Book VII) . 



ETHICS 

The moral life can be said to have been the only 
philosophical subject which, from the earliest stage 
of culture to the present day, has seriously interested 
the Chinese, and which has been considered worthy 
of their earnest speculation. This was even true 
with the highly metaphysical and mystical school of 
Taoism, whose followers were deeply interested in com- 
pounding an elixir of fife and ascending to Heaven as 
a sieyi {^, saint) without shedding their corporeal 
body; while it was the avowed obiect of Confucianism 
to discard all subtle I'easonir^s abput philosophical 
problems, but to confine itself to human its 

@ivil, social, and moral bearings. If religion be repre- 
sented by the ^.Hebrews, philosophy by the Greeks, 
and mysticism by the Hindus, practical morality must 
• be said to be the most characteristic trait of 
thought which prevailed among the people of the 
^ Middle Kingiom. It has been their inmost conviction 
\hat the universe 4s the manifest^ltion of a moral 
principle, and that every existence in its ^vfiy has 
some mission to teach humanity a moral lesson. 

They did no^, however, coriceive the world to be* 
47 
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the creijXtioTi of a personal god who superintends and 
directs Us course. Their Heaven [Vim ) , or Heavenly 
way {t^im /ao), or Heavenly Ordeal [Vien mmg), is a 
sort of natural law, that is not personal bnt somewhat 
deterministic. Whtli we do not follpw* its regulations, 
we suifer the consequence merely because we violated 
it, and not ’because we incurred tlie displeasure of 
some august being. The Heavenly Way is thoroughly 
moral, and would not tolerate anv'thing that contra- 
dicta it, but no religious significance se^ms to have 
been attached to their conception. Man is a moral 
l)eing pure and simple, there is no intimate relation 
i^etweeh morality and religion, as the latter is generally 
understood by Christians. Throughout the writings 
of Confucius we are \inable to find any religious 
appeal made either by him or by his followers to a 
power supernatural or transcendental. If they had 
a clear conscieiici'^ or \iere living in the blissful state 
of fj^a^ction {im wei ^ they had*® everything 
that they desired, and there was nothing outside 
that would disturb their peace ofe micul. They were 
thoroughly moral, they were thoroughly human, they 
ere" thoroughly mundane. * 

China is rich, therefore, in this class of literature; 
every thinker or philosopher worthy of the name«has^ 
dipped his fiiiger§ in the subject, cfxpoundfing his views 
as to li\>w we ought to behave while yet alive in the 
world. But here the field is not monopolized between 
Lao-tzeanism and Confucianism as * in the case of 
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pllilosopliy. At least, there is one writer inde Jendent 
and original enongh to st^iTui alone by himself /though 
unfortunately his school did not make any further 
devolopineni» beyond his own immediate disciples. 
By this I ineaii -tze^s utilitarianism. There is no 
doubt that this would have beenfA fruitfid system if 
it could have foiind a proper support and encourage- 
ment among later scholars. 

COi^FlK.'lANISM. 

We shall begin our exposition of Chinese ethics 
with Confucianism. Whatever inllu?ri(^e might }iav*e 
been exercised Ijy other scholars upoji Chinese culture, 
modes of tli inking, and social life, tlj(\y were ajl out- 
vied by Confucianism^ wllich has been tlie choice of 
the people — especially of the mitidle, learned, and 
olleial (dasses. The reason — or at least one of the 
principal reasons — why Con&cius ^ came to bf3 so 
honoured and. distinguished by the Chinese /a»*«^eir 
national teacher was due to his common-sense ethics 
based on humaiiism* and devoid of any mystical or 
supernatural agency. The Chinese are a sober-minded 
people, and liked Confucius in preference to all othei:, 
philosophers. 

Another reason which favoured Confucianism was 
that it is pre-%niinently a code of morality for Chinese 
officialdom. As those who are at all aequalinted* 
with their history can testify, the one object most 
persistently purstied by all educated Chinese was 

4 
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to obtain an official position with tlie Government^ 
Tlieir kmrning and education were not necessarily 
to cultivate their mental and moral faculties, but to 
apply them practically to tlieir official dives as the 
governing class, jljearning was pot sought for its 
own sake, but ast the means to rule the people. 
Confucianism, therefore, supplied them with a code 
of morals as Aveil as a practical political guide ; 
politics and ethics were the saiile thing with the 
Chinese. Confucius himself worked indefatigably to 
put his theories into practice wdiile yet living; but 
seeing that his efforts were not to be crowned with 
success in his days, he retired from active political 
life and began to teach his pupils, tlie principal object 
of which was to prepare thenivfor the public service, 
so that they could succeed him after his death as 
practical propagators of his doctrine, and not neces- 
sarily as transmitters- of his vast learning. In this 
was more of a political reformer than a moral 
leader, and thus it came to pass that Confucianism 
has been the prevailing moral and political doctrine 
in China throughout its history, especially among the 
%maitdarins. 

To understand Confucianism, we must start with 
CoTifucius''s doctrine of liuraanism, which form? the 
corner-stone of" his entire ethite, or at, least it has 
..been m understood by his influential disciples. 
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jFiN, Fundamental Virtue. 

* » 

All Cliiiiese thinkers acltnit that man and nature 
are not niefo accidonts^ tliat their existence cannot 
be a haphazard^ t^air, but that tjtiere is a Tao — tliat 
is, a way or norin — which is thelregulator of liunian 
conduct and the guide of natural eveivts.# There was 
no dissenting voice among tlie thinkers so far as the 
existence of a l\xo^was concerned. Wliat veheinently 
engaged th^ni in discussion and controversy was* the ^ 
being or nature of the Tao. The issue was whether 
it wiis metaphysical or simply moral* whether it was 
transcendental or positivistic. Hie Taoists 1:]iought 
it was the former, while the Confucians adhered to 
the latter conception^ The Tao, says Confucius, is 
no more than jen, and on this diasis his ethics is 
foti Tided. 

Now, it is very difficult to .find ^ proper English 
equivalent for the Chinese jm. Broadly s]7^:\l'ihig, 
ibis sympathy, or lovingkindness, or friendly feeling, 
or better, feeling of fellowship. 

The Chinese character (f;;!, jen) is made out of 
Hie Iwo eompoiient ideograms X, man, and 
two, and its signification is that there is an inborn 
feelijig in every man's heart, which is awakened to 
ifs full actiiSlity ivfeen he comes tn contact with 
another fellow -being, forming the permanent* bonc^ 
of association between them. This feeling, Confucius 
declares, is tlie •foundation of Society and the road * 
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to all iuiiaan virtues. It is the Tao; it is the ro«ad 
which itoist be travelled bj. every social being; it is 
the door that must be passed through when going 
out Analects,'^ Book VI, 15) of the ‘''house. No 
moral being can li^3 without this this road, for 
that whicli can be ('iispensed with even for a moment 
is no more » the Tao Chung Yung/^ Chapter I). 
Therefore, the Tao is the feeling of fellowship, and 
the feeling of f^'llowship is the Ta.o.’ 

fellow-feeling is the reason of ,,the C olden 
Rule. Without it, one 'will not l)e kept from doing 
to' otliei's what bne would not have done l)y others 
(^^Anal(?cts,^^ XU, 2; XV, 23). For indeed the 
feeling is that of humanity itself. Says Confucius : 

A man wlu.) lias /cn, wishing, to establish, himself, 
will have others 'established ; wishing himself to 
succeed, will have otliers succeed^'' (Book VI). The 
feeling of fellow^ihip is the primary altruistic instinct 
of which in spite of his innate egoism drives 

liim out of his narrow selfish limitations, and whioh 
seeks its oivii satisfaction through a negation, as it 
were, of himself, Confucianism does not believe in 
the innate baseness of human nature, that is, m its 
absolute egoism; but it asserts the existence of an 
altruistic impulse in every human lieart. The latter is 
not a modified development of egoism, Rut is inherent 
in humanity. 

It is in *chis spirit that Mencius says : Everybody 
has a feeling for others which he is unable to 
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^endure. . . * Suppose a child is at the jl)iut of 
slipping down iifto a pit. ,It^ awakens in tlie .spectator 
a mingled feeling of apprehension and. compassion^ 
which urgesf him to an immediate rescue of the cliild. 
This is not becg^^Use he wants to hicur a favour upon 
its parents. This is not because he wants to be 
honoured by his friends or fellow-vilkigluvs. This is 
simply because he cannot bear its pitiful scream. 
Men who liave n?> feeling of pity, tfiorei^ore, are no 
human beiugs^' (Book Ila). As Scliopenhauer iMade* 
sympathy [Mitleid) the foundation of his ethics, so 
the Confucians consider feeling of fellow, ship as the 
prime principle on which the grand edifice o1: Iniinan 
society is built. ^ 

virtues spring^from jhi. They are no rnori^ 
than the modifications of this funSa’mental feeding, as 
iiT various ways it comes related to the will, intelli- 
geiice, desires, and impulse.'^. l^iie circumstances 
under whicfi Ave move are ever changing, hi ay our 
feelings respond to them accordingly, assuming 
thereby different names, such as loyalty, filial piety, 
courage, propriety, faithfulness, righteousness, long- 
•sufferiiig, and benevolence. Therefore, Confhckis 
affirms that in his dealings Avith men and things he 
hack only one principle {tao) to guide him Analects,'’^ 
Book IV, and •that by this he meant no more 
than the feeling of fellowship, is confirmed Ify moat 
Confucians. * 

Judging’ fronf the general trend of Confucianism, 
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\ . * . • 
only moral principles are possible : one is fellow- 

feeling \}Y altruism, an4 tbe otliei** is egoism {cf. 
^^MeIlcius,^^ Book Ilia). When our feelings do not 
go out to our fellow-beings, they are concentrated 
on our own selfish ^notives. Whei^ the latter sense 
is cultivated at thJ expense of the former, society 
falls into pieces and humanity is ruined, and the 
ra/ison tVetre of a moral being is lost. Mencius, there- 
fore, says; Jm (fellow-feeling) * is man himself 
' (whfrch is also pronounced /crt in Chinese), 

To quote Mencius again : Fellow-feeling is the 
highest lieavenly honour ever given to men. It is 
the safest abode ever secured for men. There is 
nothing that could check its course M’encius,^^ 
Book VII). OhY)iig-tze,®^ a great philosopher of tlie 
Sung dynasty, says: ^^Fellow-feeling is the norm of 
the universe. Wlien the norm is lost there ensiifes 

r 

lawlessness and tdiscord.^^ Chou-tze,^ another and 
lateV^reat Confucian, comments on /cri, saying : 

Jen is the virtue of the soul and the reason of love/^ 
It is interesting to contrast the Confucian definition 
of ;V'a with that of Haii-fei-tze in his Commentary 
on Lao-tze ’’ : “ Jen is to love otliers with gladness of 
heart, to rejoice when they are blissful, and to be 
grieved when they suffer misery. This is becausQi the 
heart is unable to refrain from teing so'^^affected, and 
has n6tliing to do with a desire for compensation. 
Therefore,^ says Lao-tze, ^ Superior jari works as if not 
workinf?.^ « 
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•But it must be noticed \lmt jcii was uied by 
Confucius as wejl as by his disciples^ not oulj^ in its 
general and ultimate signification^ but in its specific 
application^. To them, /Vit meant not only tlie nu'^st 
fundaifiental ethical feeling iniK:^t(:f in man, but its 
particular modifications as practi v^ed in our daily life. 
Every reader of the Confucian Anale,pts is well 
aware of the various senses in which the tern> “Jen is 
used by the Masttr, and we are som6i»times at a loss 
how to arrive at a definite conception of if. But^the 
fact seems to be that Confucius himself did not have 
a very clear analytical comprehension of jen^ forming 
the central idea of his ethics. It is true tha> he was 
cp-iite conscious of one ultimate principle which under- 
lies all virtues and which Is generically known (la^jen ; 
for he declared that in his daily conduct he was 
glided by oidy one principle. But his application 
of the term jen indiscriminately to this principk; as 
well as to its * praclical specifications was somevj^hat 
confusing. Hence the amhiguity in which jhi is 
involved throughout the Analects.^^ 

Dr, Y. Kaniye enumerates in his Studies in Con- 
Jfuciu^j (p, 297) the five different shades of meajiing 
given to jen by the Master, which are (1) prosperity, 
(2) ^kindheartedness, (3) charity, (4) sincerity and 
t^mpatliy, (5y uiisel§shness (or self-control). Wlieii 
the Chinese speak of three or five cardinal ^irtues, 
jhn must be understood in its specifief sense.i^ 

Now the que^ion is : How are we to cultivate , 
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fellow\^*eeling and put it in actual opoi-ation in dur 
everj~4ay life This is the gist <i;f practical Con- 
fucianisin, and the moral efforts of its folhnvers are 
concentrated upon the cultivation of tliis feeling. 
Even tlie Master hiiiiself did nob claj,ni,.to have In’ought 
his fellow-feeling iril /0 perfect development, and natur- 
ally none o£ liys three thousand disciples were said to 
have attained to it. But Confucius declared toward 
the end of hi.^ life : I behave nfyself as my heart 
desires, yet it never transgresses the Anal- 

ects, Book II, 4). Here he may be said to have 
r^.ached the stfate of perfect adjustment between 
natural ' impulses and moral discipline. He is now 
jm itself. He has no scruples, no hesitancy, no 
deliberation as to what would Jje his proper conduct 
under given conditions. He is no longer hampered 
by any improper thoughts and impulses. When*” a 
perSbii reaches yiis stage, he is said to be a sage, or 
hol y ma n {sing jin)j and Confucius, according to the 
Chinese, fully deserves this title. He behaves as 
freely and innocently as a. child f^;eslvfrom the bosom 
of nature, and all that he does never deviates from 
the Middle Way {chung tao rfi J|[), 

Reverence and Self-inspection. 

Let us now tipproach the qaiestion^ "By what 
means,, can one reach this pinnacle of moral perfec- 
tion * 

t According to Confucius, cMng ^ or kung ^ is 
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tli^ road that; finally leads to perfection of Iluinan- 
isin and to the fuii dovelognient of fellow-feelilg. It 
is a reverential attitude of a moral person toward his 
own being. \ Etyinologically, hung ^ is composed of 
heai't^^ and ma^iy hands/^ ^Onavt/ hands meaning 
together or conjoined/^ It is a state of mind 
prompting reverential deportment. Cfijlng wliich 
is composed of ‘^mindf illness’^ and ‘^gentle tap^ing/^ 
xneaiis self-restraini, self-respect, delibt^‘ati<.)n, gravity , 
*and dignity^ Cking and lamg are gcmn’ally u^ed 
together to make tlie one clearer by the other and 
more definite. But, separately, hitng^ is more of tli'b 
outward deportment and eking of tlie inner feeling. 
When the feeling is carefully nourished and purified 
within, and the outward' manners are deliberately 
adjusted, the egoistic impulse is gradually subdued, 
auftl the altruistic one proportionately strengthened, 
until the time comes when tl^e two^ are tliorou^hly 
harmonized. • ' * 

.Tlie Confucians have no personal Cod who directly 
controls the hun^aii sjjpul. l.^hey do not appeal to any 
outward object to be elevated in their moral life, 
yhey •concentrate all spiritual efforts on themselvt^^i 
order to develop from within what they possess from 
their very nature. They endeavour to be modest in 
their self-asstrting claims. They keep themselves 
well guarded against any possible intrusion of evil^ 
inhuman thoughts and impulses. They inspect them- 
selves closely to whether anything that is not of 
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fellow-feeling is being 'sfcirrt^d in them. They ni6ve 
about rery deliberately and reverently not to let loose 
any evil, selfish impulses, which they might inno- 
cently awaken in themselves. Therefone, Confucius 
says, when askedi how jen should be practised : 

Wlien you are aw^ay from home, behave yourself as 
if receiving a great personage. When employing 
people, behave yourself as if assisting at a great 
sacrifice. Do ‘not do to others wliat you would not 
haye others do to yourself’^ (Book XII). This is* 
tantamount to saying : Keep yourself always in a 
reverential rnooh, and let not your hasty and improper 
])assion!s take hold of you.’^ In reply to his favourite 
disciple, Yen Hui, Confucius says : Overcome your 
egotism and return to propriety {li jU). When 
asked for further details, he added ; Do not see any- 
thing improper. Do not listen to anything iiaproji^r. 
Do* not speak ^anything improper. Do not move 
towards anything improper (Book Xn)»» According 
to these injunctions the Confuciaii method of maturing 
a feeling of felhnvship is to giye tlje necessary psy- 
cliological time to all the impulses, so that when the 
storm of emotional agitation passes ovef, th^ 
mind will be prepared for a proper adjustment of 
itself for a becoming action. When this practice is 
repeated with the >yhole heart a«id witlf sufficient fr^ 
^quenoy, oiie^s deliberate moral judgments and head- 
strong natural impulses will finally be adjusted, any 
feeling or thought th&tis improper ay d inhuman being 
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j:^erfectly subdued, and all that is of fellowd'oeling 
being matured to^its full sti'engtli. 

SiNCEKiTY {cMng 

It will be evi^byit that the first step which a man 
must take to realize and perfect a feeling of ftOlow- 
ship, is to guard fiimself in his solitary moinauits, that is, 
to be sincere with himself, not to play the liypocrite, 
and to freely maniiVst the feeling as it^inoves wltliin. 

So we reat^in “The Great Ijearning^^'^ (Chapter VJ ) : 
“ By being sin(3ere in all one^s 80ul-activiti(!S (i is 
meant that one should not deceive ci^ieself as in dis- 
liking an offensive odour, or in being attraetM by a 
beautiful colour. ^I’his is called being sunicjimit unto 
oneself. Therefore th^ superior man must ever be 
watchful over the self in his solitar^^ moments.-'^ 

* There are no evil things which the moan man in 
his retired moments would shinnk frimn doing. liut 
when he see?; a superior man lie becomes deceitful, 
trying to cover his evils and to manifest his goodness, 
although others •Ciam recognize him as if looking into 
their own lungs and livers. What, thou, is tlie use [of 
trying to hide evil thoughts] ? This is to say 
whatever is really within you will be made inanifest. 
Therefore, the superior man must ever be watchf ul 
over the self in his solitary moments/^ 

And again in the “ Doctrine of the Mean ” , 

The Tao is not a thing that could be donti without 
even for a morrieftt. What is d(?ne without is not the 
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Tao. ^rhereforOj the superior man is ever watchfijl 
over himself even when h^^ is not seen by others ; he 
is ever fearing even when he is not heard by otliers. 
hlothing is >so manifest as that which is liidden ; 
nothing is so conspicuous as tha^ \Yhich is invisible 
Therefore, the superior man is ever watchful over the 
self in his solitaiy moments/’ 

Evil thoughts are more ready to creep into a man’s 
heart in his sdiitary moments thaif at> any other time; 
imj)ropor impulses find his ear more ^:)repared for 
their Avhisperings then than at any other time. Be 
deliberate and ‘scrupulous, watch over yourself reli- 
giously, when you are alone. This is the way to be 
sincere to yourself and to avoid all improper thoughts 
that are not in accord with Ijhe tender, loving, self- 
sacrificing fellow-feeling. Sincerity {che-ru/) is tlie 
heavenly way, and to strive after sincerity {chcng (^lih 
Itfiinaik^way. Sincerity hits the mark 
without ado, it prevails withoiit premeditation, quietly 
and leisurely it is in accord with the nature of things^ 
as is the case with the holy man*; while to strive after 
sincerity means to adhere firmly to goodness when the 
l^rthr^r is discerned and espoused.” So runs the*decla- 
ration of Confucius. Jen, then, naturally came to be 
identified with sincerity of heart, and how to be syicere 
with oneself b'fecame a parameunt isfue with latfer 
^Confiicians. 

That ftie doctrine of sincerity is to be developed 
from the Confucian* conception of • fellow-feeling is 
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qiiile natural. Admit the existence of an altruistic 
impulse in man, •and alsc^ admit that this impulse 
could be matured into a constant, ruling, central, 
and animating moral emotion tlirougli a systematic 
training, and tliq^t Jhe discipline consists in maintain- 
ing an habitual reverential attitude toward one's own 
moral personality ; and the natural course »f develop- 
ment in practical Oonfucianism will be the doctrine 
that one should gufird oneself against Ihe arrogance 
of seif-asser%n in solitary moments, when all external 
inhibitory forces are absent. This self-examination 
or self-introspection will gradually unf51d the sense of 
moral dignity, naturally associated with which' is the 
desire to be sincere to oneself as an ethical persoiuility. 
Through sincerity no\Y one^s moral value will be 
positively appreciated, and the alti'uistic feeling will 
he flevedoped so as to regulate the egoistic witliin its 

reasonable limits. • # 

• • 

Thus, tlie •^Mloc trine of the Alean^’ somewhat 
.sy.'^ternatically advances the doctrine of sincerity, 
which is the doctrine of the mean.'*^ The author 
seems to have had a more synthetic intellect than 
liis Master, and his doctrine of sincerity is comps^r 
hensive. We read in his work : 

lytelligence unfolding through sincerity is Essence 
(Jisingj ^). Sincerity reached throrfgh intelligence 
is Religion (chiaOf ^). When sincerity is attaiined, 
intelligence is attained ; when intelligence is^attained, 
sincerity is attained ” (Chapter 5!!XI). 
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“It is only through the perfect sincerity of the 

universe that Essence is .thoroughfly comprehended. 

When Essence is thoroughly comprehended, the 
« . . * 
essence of humanity is thoroughly comprehended. 

When the essence of humanity ^thoroiigliiy com- 
prehended, the essence of things is thoroughly com- 
prehended^ When the essence of things is thoroughly 
comprehended, one can assist heaven-and-earth in its 
evolutionary \^ork. When one cart assist heaven-and- 
eiu:th in its evolutionary work, one cap be said to 
be occup^dng the same rank as heaven-arid-earth 
(Cliapter XXIl^. 

“ Siricority works by and through itself ; the Path 
leads^ by and through itself. Sincerity is the end 
and the beginning of things.^ Witliout sincerity no 
existence is possible. Therefore, sincerity is most 
honoured by the superior man. • 

One who jyjssesses sincerity makes perfect not 
only himself, but others. That whieli makes the self 
perfect is humanity (j^n), that which makes otli^rs 
perfect is intelligence. These ^re the virtues of the 
Essence, and the way leading to the unity of the 
iiclisrnal and external. Therefore, there is.-*not ^ 
moment when they are not exercised in the fitness 
of things (Chapter XXV). ^ 

“Perfect sirfcerity never oeases ^^orking. The 
Reason (gl, li) of heaven-aiid-earth can be com- 
prehenddfl in one word. What makes the Reason is 
not dualistic, and tlA^refore it knowii no limits in the 
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c/eation of things ; the Reason of heavon-and-earth 
is wide, solid, hi^h, brigli^t, far-reaching, and ever- 
lasting (Chapter XXVI). 

According* to this, the Tao is identified with 
. * ... ’ 
sincerity {ch^en^^Jtov it is sincerity that works out 

the transformation and constant growth of the ton 
thousand things, and that completes and guides the 
course of the universe. Without sincerity no being 
could come to existence, no change or tran.jformatiou 
could take place. Sincerity is law, constant in its 
work. It composes the essence of human being. All 
moral qualities grow naturally from the cuitivatiou of 
this fundamental virtue. J3e sincere to yourself, be 
sincere to your own true nature, and above t\ll be 
sincere to the laws of the universes that make the ten 
thousand things grow and regulate* the concatenation 
^)f tlio four seasons.'*^ For sincerity is the essence of 
human being. For it is humanity itself. 

Ill concliidfng this paragraph on siiuferity, it may 
be* remarked that the Kantian precept of morality, 
so to will that tl&e maxim of thy conduct can 
become a universal law,^^ had boon most explicitly 
foreshadowed long before hi.s time by one of the mo«t 
representative Confucians, the autlior of tlie Cluing 
There are some cosmic laws pervading and 
regulating all tilings, ^liich, when subjectively inter- 
preted, are no more than sincerity. Man as a moral 
and rational being must conform himself to tliese 
laws, must be sincere to himself, must work out what 
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his inner reason or altruistic feeling of fellowsfiip 
dictates, for these dictajes^ are no ftiore than cosmic 
laws theniselvos issuing from the sincerity of heaven- 
and-earth . Tlierefore, the vsuperior man i^io ves so as to 
make his movernents in all generation* is,a universal path ; 
]ie l)Bhaves so as to make his conduct in all genora- 
t;ions a universal law ; he speaks so as to make liis words 
ill all generations a uni versa] norm ’’ (Cliapter XXTX). 
Wli j ? l^ecause the ^Y^iy of the superior man 
ne/^er errs : have it applied to liimsel j, or have it 
bestowed upon the masses of ])eople, or liave it judged 
by tlie [aneienfij three sage-kings, and it never errs. 
'Have it established in beaven-and-earth, and it never 
violates j have it examined by all spiritual beings, and 
its truth is never doubted ; leave it to bo sanctioned 
by holy men after a lapse of one hundred generations, 
and yet no uncertainty remains [as to its verity] 

#' 

MnN’ciiJs. n 

■ The development of the Ante-Cldin Confuciankm 
must be said to have attained ^its ^Kinsiimiiuition in 
Mencius, wlio was the best representative interpreter 
of'*^his master. Indeed, were it not for his most brik 
lianb defence and upholding of the system, it would 
perhaps never liave enjoyed its triumphal progress 
throughout tlie'" subsequent long history of Chinese 
thought. 

At th^ time of Mencius there were many different 
doctrines propounded by able origis.al thinkers, each 
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of 'wlioni sStruggled to gain the upper hand over the 
others. Oonfuciatiism did thrive any better than 
other svstems,^^ and if it had failed to have sucli a 
brilliant and •masterly personage as Mencius among 
its followers, it ivijfht have fared diiferenfcly. It was 
he who ])rais('d (a)nfuciiis to tlie sky, declaring tliat 
“ Never since the creation of the world whs there a 
|)erson equal to Confucius."’' What Mencius did to 
CruifncianisTn somewhat resembles wliat (Jliwang-tze 
did for tlie pliilosophy of Ijao>t/e, and in many rospe.>ts 
each disciple typically represents the doctrine which 
his master so eloquently expounded.'*'* 

'Idle contribution of Mencius to Confucianism is his 
doctrine of tlie essential goodness of human nature. 
This w^as a natural sequence from tlie conception of 
fellow-feeling and sincerity. Grant that every man 
^^ndowed witli an altruistic imjiulse called by Con- 
fucius the ^‘ feeling of fellowsliip^' (;^H),and tliat this 
can 1)0 dev^efoped and matured l>y reverence and 
siimerity which will keep under restraint all impetuous, 
self -disgracing, e^gotiistic iinpulses and desires; and 
further grant that it is by and through sincerity, as 
is* rnosl^ explicitly stated in the Doctrine of the 
Mean/^ that not only movement of the heavenly 
bodies is made possible but the cycle of the four 
seasons, and tlie g^ol?^^th and transformation of all 
living things on earth; and finally grant thaP the 
existence of natural and moral laws binding Together 
all beings, anirnaiJe and inanimate, in a Inirinoirious 

6 
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whole, is dependent upon the sincerity of heaven a'nd 
earth — our natural question, then, will be, What is 
this sincerity Being a practical moralist, Mencius 
did not speculate on the problem from the standpoint 
of a metaphysician. He did not^think of a* sort of 
cosmic mind tliat might be existing* in lieaven-aiid- 
earth and legulating things in sincere conformity witli 
its es^iential goodness. But he reflected : As long as 
it is the virtuf^ of sincerity that order in nature 

ai^d society, sincerity must be said to bq sjnonymoLis* 
with harmony and goodness. Man as essentially a 
manifestation (5f the virtue of sincerity must be good 
in his mature. Otherwise, how could he at all evolve 
goodness out of himself ? How could the being sincere 
to his nature be considered Uje heiglit of morality? 
Man must be essentially good in his nature, as he 
cannot develop from within what he is not naturidly 
enelowed with^ Therefore, ^Hyhere is a way to be 
sincere to oneself. If a man has no cldar knowledge 
of goodness, he cannot be sincere to himself. For 
this reason, sincerity is the li^vt^nly way, and to 
reflect on sincerity is the human way. There is 
nothing that will not be moved by utmost sWeerity ; 
and if not for sincerity, nothing will ever be moved 
(Book III). 

MenciUvS thihks that it is huifexan nature to be go6d, 
, just«as it is the nature of water to seek its level, or as 
it is th^ nature of the willow-tree to be pliable and 
ehivstic. 
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Kao-tze ^ said : Nature is like a running water ; 

when it is turnedl eastward, it flows eastward ; when 

• • 

it is turned westward, it flows westward* Human 
nature has choice between good and not-good as 
water has no chcuc^ between east ancT west/^ To this, 
Mencius replies : ‘‘'Truly, w^ater has no choice between 
east and west, but has it no choice bgtw^ien np and 
down ? The goodness of: human nature is like Vator 
seeking the lowest level. There is no ftian who is not 
good, there js no water that does not seek its low^ist 
level. Now, that water, when wTiipped and tossed, 
could be passed ovei* onels forehead^ (,:)r that, ’wli.eri 
arrested and driven in another direction, it (ibuld be 
made to go over a hill, is not in the nature of water. 
It is due to the force of Circumstances. Man could 
be made to do not-goodness, for Ills nature is as siis- 
••eeptible as water (Book XI), 

Farther below in the same book, i\%uicius gives'the 
cuiibents of goodness when he says : “ Mauls impulse 
is*to do good, for his nature is good. Tliat he dues 
not do good is rigb tl^e fault of his natural faculty. A 
feeling of sympathy everybody has; a feeling of 
{^am(?% everybody has ; a feeling of deference every- 
body lias ; a sense of discrimination everybody lias. 
The Jfeeling of sympathy is humaneness {jm fn ) ; the 
f&eling of shaAe is justice (i ; the^eeling of defer- 
ence is propriety (li )g|) ; and the sense of discrknina-^ 
tion is intelligence {cM Humanenessf sense of 
justice, propriety, and intelligtflice are not what is 
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moulded into us from without. They are inherent in 
us^ only men are not conscious of them (Book IVa). 

‘^‘ l.’herefore^^ a man without a feeling of sympathy 
is‘ not iniman; a man without a feeling* of shame is 
not liuman ; a miin without a feeling of defei-enco is 
not iiuMian ; a man without a sense of discrimination 
is not humiin.^ The feeling of synipatliy is the start- 
ing-point of humaneness ; the feeling of sliame is the 
starting-point -jf justice; the feeling of deference is 
the starting-point of propriety; and the .sense of dis- 
crimination is the starting-point of intelligence. A 
man has these^four starting-points as he has four 
limbs ; ' and those >vho, having these four starting- 
])oints, plead incapability are mutilating themselves 
(Book ria). 

Of ttiese elmnen*i:ary moral sentiments making up 
the contents of goodness, Mencius seems to 
tholght the first tvvOj^ liumaneness and righteousness 
(or justice), to be more fundameiital than the other 
two; for he says (Book 1V^«) : Humaneness is t}ie 
liuman heart, and righteousness (or justice) is the 
human way. I pity those Avho digressing from the 
Avay do not Avalk in it, and those who abamJoning 
the heart do not know how to regain it.^^ Again 
(Book IVh), Avhen he was asked Avhat was the work 
of a scholar, he leplied that^it cQusists fci the ennoble- 
ment pf his mind. When further asked, he said : It 
is no more thail [the cultivation of] humanhearted- 
ness (jhi) and righteousness (i). Jt is not human- 
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l^earted to kill even a single innocent being ; it is not 
rig})teous to taktf wliab is. ngt one\s own. Where is 
our abode ? Nowhere but in humanheartedness. 

r . * * 

What is onf way ? Nowdiere but in righteousness. 
To abide in hui;yaiLh ear ted ness and to walk in right- 
eousness, here lies the con.suinmatiou of a great 
man's woi'k." • * 

Lastly, in Book IVh, Mencius repeats that “ Every 
man lias a feeling which he is iinabhr to gnduro for 
others, and tuman heartedness consists in extenditig 
this feeling even to things you can endure for otliers. 
With every man there is something wliicdi ho dares 
not do to others, and righteousness consists in extend- 
ing this to what you can dare do to otliers."-^® 

From this it can be s^en that Mencius proposes two 
f iindamental moral sentiments, hunuineness or limnan- 
nl^^il^-tedness and righteousness, both of wliich are 
diiferentiations of the Coiif ucian* feelin'^ of fellowsliip, 
03* rather twcT pliases of it. TJie Mencian Jen is tlie 
aiI«ctionai and ostlietic aspect of tlie Confuc’ian ym, 
while his i is its •volitional and ethical aspect. One 
is love, grace, and a subjective feeling ; while the 
other duty, moral ought," and an objective con- 
sideration for others. One is the expansion of the 
allriii^^tic feeling, and the other is the inhibition of 
egoism, and tluis each t^omplements the* other. Again, 
the one is tlie human heart itself, the abode whfire a • 
man finds his home (Book Ilia) ; and the otlTer is the 
walk wliich rnusLEe traversed by all men. Tlie one 
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is not to will what ought not to be willed/’ and tl^e 
other is not to do what ought Slot to be done ’’ 
(Book IV6). 

Thus tlie Confuciuses fellow-feeling Has undergone 
through Mencius a more analytical consideration^ and 
Ids teaching has developed into the form in which we 
liave it to-day. Tliat is to say, the Confucian ethics 
started in tlie teaching of human heartedness or the 
feeling of fellowship, which is possessed by every 
hifinan being, b}" every social animal that is capable 
of associating witii others and developing a conscious- 
ness of social solidarity. This fundamental feeling, 
tliough only rudiiuentarily present in the human heart, 
(.•an be matured to its full power through a constant 
vigilance over oneself in all time, not only when one 
is alone, but when one comes ^in contact with the 
’world. And tlds vigilance over tlie heart must be%Ki 
wiJh the cultivation o'f the sense of reverence fo^one^s 
own personality as a moral being. If a man have no 
regard for his etldcal character, he would surely sink 
to the level of the lower animals. And this self- 
reverence, in other words, means to be sincere to one’s 
own inner constitution, which is good ancf^ abote 
egoistic interests. If human nature were not good, 
sincerity to oneself might come to^mean an* unre- 
strained gratification of selfish ncvss ; for then no moral 
law *^could be ^sacred to one but that of one’s owm 

ft 

nature. Some one might exclaim : As I am the devil’s 
child, I will live from the devil.” This sort of >sincerity 
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Avill surely contradict the spirit of the Confucian 
doctrine of felloV-feeling^ and so jjroclaiins Mencius ; 
'' The nature of man is good/' This is tlie consistent 
developmenl of the Confucian ethics. But Meiicuus 
did not stop for he added Smother virtue to 

man's moral being, the virtue of righteousness, and 
two more, propriety and intelligence^ and lie made 
all these four the most fundamental virtues poT^sessed 
by man, whicli cliight to be developed in. order to 
perfect moral personality and *to benefit the >\^)rld 
through this perfection. 

^ 

Though Confucianism can be said in a sense *to be the 
Chinese plnlo.so]:)hy and ethics, there were not lacking, 
especially in the A.nte‘Cri'in period, some otlier ethical 
teachings whicli were vigorously cfontesting supremacy 
•l^ith Confucianism, and among them we can mention the 
Taoist Yang-tze, M u-tze, and perlia)rs Hsun-tze. ' Rut 
let us first examine the ethics of Lao-tze, or Taoism as 
ft is commonly designated, which always stands con 
tras t ed to (Jon fkici jmi ism . 


Ethics of Taoism. 

The Wu md. 

The Taoists werft no doubt better metapliysieians 
but poorer moralists than the Confucians.# Tii^ur 
system of moral teachings may be called*negativistic 
egoism. For iheir main prhtciple of conduct is to* 
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enjoy the bliss of life in quiet solitary retirement^ 
free from all worldly cares and relations, and by 
devoting all their time to a serene contemplation of 
na'ture in its absolute, eternal aspect, and not in its 
ever -struggling, twer- becoming ac^tivity. Tliey are 
not selfish in the sense that they want to assert their 
own egotistic will over that of otliers. fn fact, they 
strongly advocate the doctrine of non-resistaTice {pu 
cheng chill ^ ^ ^ but thi^> not because tliey 
want to pAimote til(:^ general welfare of liumanity, 
but because of their own preservation and happiness 
and peace. Let* people do whatever they like, and 
let them assert their own egotism in defiance of 
everything else, but in the end they will be their own 
destroyers. For their egotism, instead of hurting 
non-resisting innocents, recoils upon themselves, as 
egotism is the moral boomerang.* Lao-tze teache^.^* 
Let others liavo ^prece(\ence, and lo ! 1 am pr(!served. 
Or, in his own words : The holy’ man puts himself 
behind and he comes to the front, lie surrender's 
himself and he is preserved. Is it because he seeks 
not his self ? For that reason, lie accomplishes his 
self (Chapter VTi) . Here is the gist of the ’/hole , 
Taoist ethics. 

When the Taoists are said to be egotistic, it is not 
meant that they are grossly materialistic** egotists who* 
unblusljingly affinn their hedonistic impulses. Far 
from it; they are harmless innocent recluses, who 
have no other desire tfiau to be left ^alone, in order 
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that they may continue tlieir undisturbed meditation 
in a solitary (;ell. Tliey^ have no particular desire 
either on this eartli or after deatli. But tor one 
tiling they^seeni to esteem their own sell above 
all Tliey l^ive no diLsire to sacritiee their all- 

precious self for the happiness of otliers. Indt^ed^ 
they do not desire any woiddliness, .and. havt^ no 
craving for the vanity of vanities that is dooii\ed to 
pass. But they sf*em to have cared Very miioli for 
personal innjioriajity, not afier death Init in this lift*. 
Lao-t/.e, Cdiwang-tzo, and Inoli-tze all had a ver\^ 
exalted view on tliis matter. Itiey ihtuitiv(dy knew 
that this life its it is lived is a. manifestation* of tlie 
iVbsolute and as su(*h immorral, ami, tht'vtdore, that 
there is no m'ed of seeking immortality aftfu* death. 
The later ^JVioists_, liowever, could not understand 
mystic concept k)ii of life and irnuiortatity, and 
naturally upheld a corrujitod, degenerated, and Tlis- 
torted view of Immortal life on this earth. Some of 
tlui‘ later Taoists even claimed tliat they knew tlie 
secret of preparing the elixir of immortality, which 
had first been discovered by their veiieralile master 
i#o-tz^ and transmitted guardedly tiirough genera- 
tions. This was the first great loo])hole through which 
the l^aoists gradually fell into a hoptdess system of 
crtiss popular sflperstkioii. ' 

The backbone of the Taoist egoism is H ^ ivu^ 
weL This term is generally rendered nan-action, 
while non-assertV>n^'^ gives in fnaiiy cases a more 
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correct sense of the original. Wii wei does not 
mean to sit idle and to^ nothing*. It means not 
bo interfere with others^ affairs, or even with one^s 
own as long as they flow of themselves from the inner 
fountain of tlie Tao. ^ 

Says Lao-tze (Chapter II) : Therefore, the hoi}' 
man condnctii his affairs with non -assertion ; luj 
practises the doctrine of silence. All things are 
w orking and Ife does not refuse [tfj work witli thoin] . 
Ali things are born [and so is he], but. he does not 
claim ownership; all things are achieving [and so is 
he], but he ii not presumptuous. His merits are 
accomplished, but he does not dwell in thein."^ 

Again, in (diapter LXI Y : He wlio asserts is 
defeated; he who seizes siiffe^‘s loss. IHie lioly man 
asserts not, therefore he is not defeated; he seizes 
not, therefore sustains no loss. People fail wk» 
tln^y are nearl^^ at the point of accomplisliirig the 
work they have undertaken; if they wcn'e as cautious 
in the end as in the beginning, they would lie saved 
from failure. Therefore, the l¥)ly .man desires iiot- 
desiring, prizes not the treasure that is unobtainable, 
learns not-learning, retires where the masses jifiss by ; 
and thereby he assists in the natural development of 
all things, but he never dares to assert himstilf .'’i 
In Lieh-tze we are told of the subjective state Vif 
( one •tvlio has attained to nm the goal of the 
Taoist pTiilosop'^ical training, and the reader will be 
able to judge for hfmself what it ii like to abide in 
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^wii wedy if tlie following passage be tlioronghly 

comprehended:* • 

Lieh-tze, who had Lao-shang-shin’ for his master 

and Pe-ka(T-tze for his couij^aiiion, made great jyrogro.^s 

in the teaehings^f these two pliilosopliervs, and when 

he came back he was riding on the wind. Yin-shang 

hearing of it stayed wdth Lieh-tze for wome months [to 

learn the secrets], but he received no intimatiori wlnxt- 

ever. One day Ife found an opportunity to ap])roach 

. * . ® . 

ijieh-tze oii the subject, and implored him ten tiu’MS to# 
divulge his mysterious accomplishment ; but Lieh-tze 
each time refused to answer. VYliefeupoii Yin-shang 
grew angry with the master and w^anted to t*ake leave 

of him. Tiieh-tze made no protest. 

* 

Some months p^issed, but Yin-sbang felt still 
uneasy about the matter, and c5me back to bis old 
•fhaster, Lieh-tze. Said the latter : How is it that 
you are here again when y<»)ii left# me only a* little 
wdiile ago ?* Replied Yun-shang : ^ I had something 
about wliich 1 ’wanted your informati(.>n, but you 
refused me, aivi In naturally felt offended. But the 
ill-feeling is no more now^, and I am here again. ^ 

• ?jieh-tze said : ^ Formerly, 1 tlioiight you were 
above such petty feelings, but I find now that you 
aru even so small-minded as that. Sit down, and 1 
*will tell you aboulf what I learnett through rny old 
teacher. When I stayed three years with •the gld 
master as teacher and Avitli Peh-kao as^ companion, 
my mind dare^ not think of ‘^hat is right and what' 
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is Tiot, while my i)tH3iitli dared not say anything about^ 
gain and loss ; and it was then that ihe master gave 
me a kindly glance* In five years, my mind again 
]>egan to iliink of what is riglit and w^hat is not, 
while my moutli began to speak of g4\ii2 and loss; and 
the master relaxed his rigid expression and smiled 
indulgently at in seven years, I just let my mind 
tluiik of whatever it desired, and there wnis no right 
or w^roiig; I just let my mouth s^eak wdiatever it 
wa>a[;ed to speak, and there was no gain oii loss. The 
master tlien invited me to come and sit by him on 
the same mattiifg. In nine years, all restraint on 
my thonght as well as on my utterance was brushed 
away, and I was not conscious of right and wrong, 
gain and loss, whether tliey wpre with me or ■with 
somebody else; nor Mid I know wli ether iiao was my 
master, or wliether Peh was my companion. Witliif^ 
and vVitliout, noticing interfered. Then the eye became 
like the ear, the ear like the nose, and the nose like 
the mouth — they became all one. The mind alone 
predominated, the body w'^as disserved, the flesh and 
bones all melted away. I was not conscious wliere 
my body rested, nor where iny feet trod; I d fitted* 
east or west as the wind blew, like a leaf or a rind 
detached from the tree ; was I riding on the >vin(i, or 
was the wdnd riding on me ? I did not tnow which. * 

^ ^ With you, however, it is quite different, Avho 
have not stayed long enough, and who even feel 
hurt and repeatedly And fault with me. The ether 
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will not embrace you, not even a portion of your 
body ; nor will *tli 0 eartji bear you, not even one 
member of your being; and iiow could you hope to 
tread on th^ vacuity of space and j-ide the wiiuif’ ’' 
(Chapter 11: ^‘ Tl^e Yellow Eniperoi*^’). 

l^he above is tlu^ subjective state of m<tral perfection 
as viewed by the Taoist.s, wliieli is if}>ove all artificial 
restraints or regulations, and in perfect liarmony witli 
tlie trariscendentat Tao ; that is, wa itei. But wdien 
this doctrine of m>t doing anyi*liiug is too incliucd 
toward passivity, it becomes tlie tdhics of femiriinism. 
It teaches submissive humiliation, moderation, im.'ek- 
ness, and often nonchalance; though, accortling to 
Lao-tze, these things are not prized for their intrinsic 
virtue, but as the means of attaining the (vnd of 
self-preservation or self-athrmatioil. ‘‘ I do not dare 
mime iordsliip, but tlie position of a guest. .1. do 
not dare advance an inch, dint i^dreat a foot 
(Chapter L Xsfl). “Man is tender and weak at his 
hiytli, he is stark and rigid when dead. All things 
and grasses and^tret^s are tender and feeble at their 
birth, but when dead they arc dry and sear. There- 
f^ire, fliose that are stark and rigid are followers of 
death. Those that are tender and weak are folloAvers 
of liijp. Therefore, a strong army does not win, and 
a'strong tree ^ows te decay. The s?roiig and great 
are cowered, the tender and weak are upliftedP^.* 
(Chapter LXXVl). 

And again iii#Chapter LXXTIII,'*® says Lao tze : 
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There is nothing under fche heayens that excefe^ 
water in tenderness and weaj^ness, yet there is nothing 
that surpasses it in efficiency when it attacks the hard 
and tlie strong'. This is known to twerybc^dy that the 
strong is conquered by the weak,^fchat the rigid is 
conquered by tlie tender.^^ 

In spite ol' iiiic emphasis placed on passive and 
negative egotism, the ethics oi Lao-tze is not lacking 
in noble thoughts such as characteivze Buddhism and 
CJ^istianity. By these I mean such passages as tlie 
following ; The lioly man has .no fixed thought of 
his own, he make>s the wishes of Ids people his own. 
(jood oites I meet with goodnt^ss ; not-good ones I too 
meet with g*uodness; and thereby I gain goodness."*'* 
Faithful ones I meet with 'faith, not-faithful ones I 
too meet with faith ; for tliereby I gain faith ” 
(Chapter XLIX). ‘‘Requite liatred with virtii«i. 
(Cliapter LXIIIi. “ I have a triple treasure. 1 hold 
this very precious. The lirst is compassion, the 
second is moderation, and the third is not to come jn 
front before the world” (Ghaptei^L^VlI). 


AnAKOHlSM. f 

Lao-tze's doctrine of passivity, when positively 
stated, is to let things follow their own naturaUbent 
without any intJirference from (Outside* Masses hav^e 
,an iirJierent tendency to gravitate toward the centre 
of the (3ai*thj men have an inborn desire to Follow the 
coarse of the Tao, v^hicli is in theim Therefore, let 
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tSem alone, do not yoke them with unnecessary rules 
and formalities. * Things that are imposed from witli- 
out acquire unnaturalness, so that they are inevitably 
crippled, t^ao-tze thus exclaims : The more nufri- 
dates *and laws ;j^re enacted, the more tliere will be 
thieves and robbers (Chapter LVll). And Cliwang- 
tze a.gr(;es with him by saying tliat^ an end were 
put to sageness, and wisdom put away, the* great 
robbers would ceifse to arise ; if jadcf were put awey 
and pearls Ijroken to bits, the srnall thieves would 
appear^’ (Part 11, Section III, Cliieh^’). To 

quote Lao-tze again : “ When the grejft Tao is obliter- 
ated, wo have humaneness and righteousness. Iru- 
denee and circumspection appear, and we have much 
hypocrisy. When family relations no longer har- 
monize, we have filial piety and })Urental love. When 
country and the clans decay througli disorder, we 
have loyalty and allegiance. •Abaiu^uj your sanitli- 
ness, put away your prudence, and the people will 
g^in a hundredfold. Abandon your humaneness, put 
away your nghf^ou%riess, and the people will return 
to filial piety and paternal love. Abandon your 
Jichenflng, put away your gains, and thieves and 
robbers will no longer exist (Chapter XVIII). 

T^jese are strong words, and smack not a little of 
ifnarchism. Ifl trutlf, when the ethics of Lao-tze is 
carried out to its logical extreme, it results in nothing 
but absolute anarchism, though not in thi sense of 
utter disorderlin^ss. The Taoist fnetaphysicians of the 
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Ante-Cli^in period unanimously advocate tlie doctrine 
of non-resistance and nvn-interference. They want 
to return to the primitive stage of civilization^ when 
tliere were no laws or regulations whatever. Every- 
body is supposed by them to have enjoyed the 

utmost individual freedom and to have been as yet 
iincoivscioiis of- allusing it at the expense of another, 
Eisiorv, howevin’, does not prove that there was such 
a golden a^*e iii the remote past, but tliat, on tlie con- 
the struggle for existence among various tribes 
as well as within one and the same tribe was a vitii- 
versal phenomenon, ikit the Taoists ref used to take 
notice oi’ the fact; probably they took it for granted, 
as many other Chinese thinkers did, that there existed 
in jirehistoric times a universal peace and unbounded 
happiness. Even if tlu;y might have been induced to 
doubt it in one way or another, tliey were willing fff 
ignore it, in ordfir that* they mighty remain charmingly 
spellbound by their imagination and vii^ionary retro- 
spect. An anarchistic state of things was thus made 
the highest ideal of individual as*weli as social life. 

Tlie following allegory culled from the Ghwang-tze 
(Part 11, Section Vil) very ingeniously illustrates the 
significance of tvu wei in the Taoist ethics : The 
ruler of the Southern Ocean was Shu, the ruler oi. the 
Northern Ocean was Hu, and tBe ruler of the Centre 
was (5haos. Sim and Hu were continually meeting 
in the laSd of Chaos, who treated them very well. 
They consulted together how they •might repay his 
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kindness, and said : ^ Men all have seven orifices for 
the purpose of seeing, healing, eating, and breathing, 
while this ruler alone has not one. Let us try and 
make them fi?r him.^ Accordingly they dug one orifice 
in him every daj ; #.nd at the end of seven days Chaos 
died;’^ Poor Chaos ! If he had been left in his chaotic, 
undetermined, undifferentiated, and, therefore, neces- 
sarily inactive (vra rvei) condition, which was indeed 
the raison (VHro of Itis existence, he couM have eif joyed 
a life of etej?.nity and of perfect^ contenteSnoss tc'^K 
The unnecessary, though quite well-meant, inter- 
ference of hia neighbours permanently put an end to 
his very existence. * 

Whatever the Taoist world-shunning ethics, it was, 
after all, a creation of^the Chinese mind. It never 
lost sight of its practical import;* that is, it alway>s 
skewed a considerable interest in politics and state- 
administration. The reader might iniagine that *au 
ethical doctriife such as that of Lao-tze would not 
trouble itself with political affairs, which are merely 
a product of th% worldly wisdom and artificiality 
despised so strongly by the Taoists. But no Chinese 
philoso^ier and moral teacher would ever think of 
ignoring the practical consequences of his theory. 
Indeed, the value of a theory had to be judged by its 
wo*rking utility ifi the dft.ily life of man as an individual 
and as a member of society, ' , 

Lao-tze^s theory with regard to the administration 
of state affairs, a» can be expected, was a direct, un- 
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modified application of his imi ivei, and might He 
called a laissez faire poljcyj Give the peo|)le as much 
freedom as they want; let them not be encumbered 
with artificial formalities and excrescent regulations ; 
leave them alone as miicii as po.s«vbie; if necessary, 
deprive them of ail craftiness, cunning, and prudence 
which they have acquired since the initiation of arti- 
iicialities, and lead them to a state of primitive inno- 
ceuce'and absblute artlessness. This policy, according 
W Ijao-tze, is understood to secure tlie jirtace and good 
order that used to prevail in the olden times of cord- 
knotting ’’ administration. The people would be 
delighted with whatever they have, simple and plain. 
They would die natui'al deaths when they were old. 
The cocks and dogs would happily voice their perfect 
contentment ail around the country. And here we 
have a perfect state of things that ought to e:jftst ^ 
when the nah:ral course of the Tao is faithfully 
followed (see Tao Teh King,^^ (Jhaptei^ LXXX). 

In the following, the reader will have the id<;:ial 
kingdom of the Taoists : While miking a nap, the 
Yellow Emperor dreamed that he was on a visit to 
the country of the Hua-hsu, which is situate west of 
the state of An and north of the state of Tai, and 
distant ever so many hundreds of thousands of smiles 
from the Middle Kingdom. The Hua-hsu^s country 
^could not indeed be reached by boat or carriage or on 
foot ; it Vould only be visited by a spirit. There was 
no ruler or chief in this country, which was left to its 
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<>\vn fate. The people had no special desires or appe- 
tites, they were living naturally. They did not know 
how to grow, attached to life nor how to abhor deatl; ; 
therefc^re, there was no premature de^th among them. 
They did not kfioV how to be egotistic and how to 
neglect others; therefore they were free from the 
feelings of love and hate. They did not know^ what 
was meant by being in accord with a thing or jDut of 
harmony with it ; therefore they ei\tertained jio thought 
of partiality* They had notlung to long for, or to 
get attached to, nor had they anything to fear, or to 
recoil from. Tliey went into water and w<^re not 
drowned. They went into fire and were not scorched. 
Though whipped, they felt jio pain; though scratched, 
they had no itching simsation. They rode through 
the emptiness of space as if treading on the solid 
gfound ; they slept in thje air as if lying on a ]^e,d. 
^l\he cloud and .fog, did not obstruct their sight, nor 
did thunder and lightning disturb their hearing, nor 
did! beauty and ugliness affect their minds, nor did 
hills and valleys •mal^e their steps unsteady, for they 
walked as spirits (Chapter II, “The Yellow Em- 
p(!ror ^0- 

The reader will here notice how 1 ‘adical is the 
diffor<?nce between the ethics of f^onfucius and 
Lao-tze. Some sinologists ascribe this difference to 
climatic variation, the former representing the type of • 
vigorous, industrious, and order-kving Northerners; 
while the latter tlfat of care-free, visionary, impulsive 
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and often indolent Southerners. Under the pressure 
of the rigorous climate, and inclement weather^ the 
Northerners have to fight hard against nature. With 
them the letting - alone policy will result in the 
annihilation of their own existemne.* But the case 
is entirely different with the Southerners ; to them 
nature does nbt *mean a force that is unfavourable 
to them and therefore to be conquered. On the 
contrary^ 5^he is so l^ountiful that Ihey can enjoy tlie 
fulness of life with hardly any toil. N^n-resistance 
and non-interfererice are the best policy whereby tliey 
can deal with nature. For this reason, Confucius can 
be said to represent the Northern type, and Lao-tze 
the Southern. The history of Chinese thought and 
philosophy is the record of the struggles between these 
two rival conceptions, Taoism aided by Buddhism 
and fre(|iiently joined by popular superstition, afrd 
Confucianism ^fenerally strongly ^proving to be the 
more representative and indigenous to the Chinese 
mind. 

Hedonistic EorAisM^ 

The most rigorous expounder of hedonistic egoism 
in the history of Ante-Chhn philosophy was Yang-tze, 
He seems to have been very influential at times, and 
his doctrine displayed a considerable force against 
Confucianism, and if it had not been for the eloquence 
*of a great genius like Mencius, it might have been 
able to defy its opponents for a long while yet. 
Yang4ze"s doctrine proves to what*® extent the nega- 
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tivistic egoism of Lao-tze can degenerate. Properl}- 
speaking, Yang-tze was nf)t 3 . philosopher at all. He 
was an eccentric soul, perhaps mortally wounded by 
some political disappointment and wrongfully guiffed 
by his natural •pissimistic bent. His doctrine, if it 
be so called, was not a mature result of serious 
reflection, but rather the incydiorotit •utterance of a 
mind cruelly in despair at the outlook of humanity. 
But the tolerance, *nay, the popular acfceptanc^ which 
Avas accorded to the wild exclamations 0 ? raug-i'.iie, 
showed that the Chinese mind iu this period was 
fertile, versatile, and ready to lend^an ear to any- 
thing novel. Yang-tze^s existence was possilde only 
in tliose days. Had he appeai’ed ih f(nv hundred 
years later, his sayipgs Avould have been forever 
buried in oblivion. ^ 

Yang-tze, or Yang Chpu, which is liis proper name, 
did not leave any jvork of his t)wn, fVu’haps he did, 
but Ave do no*t know of its existence. All tlie data Ave 
hAve to-day of liis life and utterances are contained 
in the Lieh-tze, ithe •Mencius, the CliAvang-tze,^® and 
the Han-fei-tze.’^^ From these it appears that Yang 
(3hou was a younger contemporary of Lao-tze, and 
from him he .seems to have received some instruction 
concerning life and virtue, which was someliow similar 
tx) that giveif to Confucius. It is, therefore, but 
natural that we can trace in Yang Chou’s hedonism 
a distinct echo of Lao-tze^s ethics of self-coifipiacency. 
In the latter wai^a prevailing tone of quiet negativism, 
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but in Yang Chou we have a positive insistence on 

ultra-egoism. Sharing wilji the Taoists the ascetic 

spiriC he did not teach sensual debauchery as a 

* 

pi*Iiiciple, yet what he is considered to *have taught 
sometimes verges dangerously nea^ it. There is no 
reason, how^ever, to believe that the author himself was 
a man of Ioosq morals. He was a recluse disgusted 
wdth the world and its artiticialities. And he was 
a satmst, too.* When he is seen* in this light, his 
d<ietririe is not so offensive and despii ijjble as it is 
charged to be by the Confucians. 

Tlie ground •principle of Yang-tze^s egoism is, 
negativfely, to shirk all the artificial restraints that 
are calculated to bridle the natural impulses of man, 
be they high or low, and,' positively, to let him go 
back to a state of primitive naivete and enjoy his 
blessed life to the full extent of his emotional 
capacity Ya^g-tze,^ therefore, looks down on the 
Confucian doctrine of humaneness and ‘righteousness 
as something forced upon human nature and i]ot 
innate to it. The object of life»,is pot to yoke our- 
selves to moral pillories such as were imposed by the 
Coufucians, merely in order that posterity miglTc hav^? 
a good opinion of us. The object of life is to give 
the freeest rein to our nature and gratify it tq the 
utmost. For is* not life short? ‘and is* not this shoft 
life even encumbered with all kinds of cares and 

A 

worry ? Subtract from a man^s life the years of 
babyhood and senility, and its half*, is gone. Then 
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take away hours of wsleep, aiul there reiiiaius ouly 
oue- fourth of the entire of our life, whicli 

rarely reaches the one hnnrlred-year mark. Put is 
this ont'-fouttli filled witli unalloyed joy and ha])f)i- 
uess ? * By no^nj^ans^ for are there not so many 
unnecessary things tliat tlireaten to cut off t‘vt‘n tliis 
remaining fraction of life ? Desires ar(::,c()7isuining our 
cor})oreal strengtli ; social traditions are cripplilig our 
moral sini])licitv ; •national prepid ices* are siramgling 
free(lom of faction ; laws and regnlations afe mnzzli’ig 
the expression of mitnral sentiments. Under these 
intolerahle e inai ml > ranees, how could %e spend light- 
heartedly even tlio mere fraction, of life ‘that is 
granted to us ? Therefore, says Yang-tze, hit us 
ahandon all things that are external and snpertlnous, 
and let us enjoy our natural, unlmmpered life to its 
full limits. People of olden times were perfectly 
awai’e of the shortness *of lif(j and panted to Ttiake 
the best of k,* They lived as their simple, innocent 
injpulses dictated. Their desire was to ])reserve tlie 
naivete or integ'rit^ of their nature. They never 
woiTied themselves about things earthly. They 
i^ever* distorted or mutilated what they obtained 
from heaven merely for the acquisition of things arti- 
ficial. Tliey were above political intrigues, aspira- 
tnoTi for fanie^ commercial greed, ftnd other petty 
hum an cum e rn s . 

This selLabandoned indifference abd transcenden- 
talism distinctly* echoes the teaching of Lao-tze. Rut 
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Yang-tze was not a mere quietist. He sometime^ 
actually endorses debauqhery of the worst kind. His 
almost unconditional egoism does not aljow him to 
extend liis sphere of interest either to his fellow- 
beings that are thriving around him g^r to those that 
are to come after him. He is utterly indifferent to 
matters concerning others. He stands absolutelj’" 
alone.*' He does not condescend to identify himself 
with fliiher fellow- individuals. Ttrerefore, he scoffs 

4 _ f 

at such men of virtue as Shun,^ Yilj^ CViou Kung,®® 
and Kuiig Fu-tze (Confucius), wdio are universally 
revered by th^ Chinese; he picks them out as 
examples of most unnatural meTi who worried and 
deformed themselves merely for the sake of a good 
name. Yang-tze, on the other, hand, praises Choii^'^ 
and Cliieh^ — the type of infamy and depravity — as 
men who had courage and even virtue to behave as 
tlieir natural in*pu]ses« dictated. What did it matter 
to them if they now stand for every filing that is 
disgusting in man ? They wdio are so vehemently 
condemned by posterity as well such virtuous men 
as Shun and Confucius, — are they not all gone for- 
ever and aye ? Are not their bones crumbling^ their 
desh and blood already mingling in the dust? Let 
posterity say of them whatever it pleases, both 
the censured and the praised^ are ^ibsolutely in- 
sensible. Honour or dishonour, are they not like 
bubbles cfh water ? Why not enjoy all that is 
enjoyable while alivfe ? Begone ! ovr doctrinaires, 
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tjypocrites^ unnatural moi’alists, and vain aspirants 
after fame ! • ^ 

How tlifn is our life to be lived 
^Mndulge ui what your ear desires to hear ; indulge 
in what j'our ey^i desires to see ; indulge in what your 
nose desires to smell ; indulge in what your mouth 
desires to speak ; indulge in what your body desires 
to obtain ; and indulge in what your mind desires 
to do. * • # 

Now, so*ind is what the ear desires to hear, and 
when it is denied, it means the crippling of the 
auditory sense. Things beautiful ar? what the eye 
desires to see, and when these are denied, if means 
the crippling of the visionary sense. Perfume is 
what the nose desire^ to smell, and when this is 
denied, it means the crippling of the olfactory sense. 
Judgment is what the mouth desires to speak, and 
when this is denied, it means tjie eri{^)ling of intelli- 
gence. Delibious food and warm clothing ai'e what 
tke Vjody desires to have, and when these are denied, 
it means the ^jrippling of the sense of comfort. 
Freedom is what the mind desires to have, and 
when This is denied, it means the crippling of one's 
nature. 

All these cripplings are so many unnatural self- 
restraints, and he tBat has the fixecl thought to do 
these, is molesting himself, is torturing himself. If 
you cast away the thought of self-iuolesUtition, and 
lightheartedly and joyously indiflge your passions and 
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<lesires, and giving yourself up to the pursuit of 
pleasure calmly await the looming o*i death, your life 
of one day is equal to another^s life of ^one rnontli, 
ar.d your life of one year to anotheFi^ life of ten 
years. This is the way I take ,ca/e of my life. 
Those who are yoked to the thought of self-molesta- 
tion may liaye *a long life of one hundred, ten 
hundn?d, even of ten thousand years, in a depressed 
state c^f mind, ♦but what is the useV>f all that? It is 
not my waV of taking care of life.’^ 

Wlien judged from these passages alone, Yang-tze 
may appear crass sensualist, a most vigorous 
libertinb ; but in other places we come across the 
typical Lao-tze doctrine of wu wei or the world- 
fleoiug spirit of some Hindi! philosophers. 

'J^he reason why men are restive is due to four 
things: (1) longevity; (2) fame;* (3) social position; 
and* (4) wealth. Pepple crave these things, and 
therefore they fear spiritual beings* ^heir fellow- 
citizens, intiueiices from unknown regions, and tjie 
punishnient of the civil laws^ ^hey are called 
irrational and disobeying Heaven. Such people 
could be killed or saved at will by others, fdt tliey 
are not masters of themselves. 

Those who obey heavenly orders have no (^esire 
for longevity beVond the limit set by Keaven. They 
have no craving for fame as they have no thought of 
displaying theiV worth. They have no desire for 
social rank as they have no thought pf abusing their 
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^ower. They have no desire for wealth as tliey are 
free from avarice! These peojple are called ‘oljedieTit.’ 
The obedient people do not long for worldline.ss ; 
they are iinJepeiident, self-complacent ; they are ik^r 
above things eartj^ly; they have destiny in their own 
hands and are free from all outward interference/' 
Taking all in all, Yang-tze is pot, a debauchee, 
but a self-contented, artless, siinjde-minded child of 
nature. He hate&rall kinds of inordinate excess and 
artificiality.. He wants to live m he camls from the 
bosom of eternity. He has not the slightest craving 
for sensual pleasures beyond the denftinds of nature. 
He feels hungry, and eats a morsel of coarsS bread, 
and is satisfied. He is cold, and puts on one more 
woollen tunic, and is conlfortable. He is a fatalist. 
He calmly greets death. He has* no desire for im- 
mortality, either in life or after death. In these 
respects he deeply breatlies th^ spirit^of Lao-tze.* 
Whatever -the merits and faults of his extreme 
doctrine, he occupies a unique position iu Chinese 
philosophy. In^his^days and immediately after his 
death, he seems to have had quite a sway over 
Chinest) minds as we read in Mencius (toward the end 
of Book VI): a sage-king does not rise, the 

lord§ and dukes are unrestrained, irresponsible 
scholars go 4oo far in their discussion, and the 
doctrines of Yang Chou and Mu Ti are rampant 
everywhere. When the general pubhc is r^ot swayeci 
by Yang, it is ^wayed by Mu.*t Yang is so egotistic 
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as to ignore the existence of a ruler ; and Mu is 
ultra-altruistic as to ignore the existence of the 
parents. But when we do away with the ruler and 
pa'^tents, we shall all be the beasts/^ 

* 

Utilitarianism. 

Almost all Chmese ethical doctrines are more or 
less characterized by a strong utilitarian tendency, 
for praV;ticality^is the key that opefts one of the main 
entranctLS to the Chinese mind. But there are, too, 
other moral traits predominant and peculiar to them. 
For instance, filial devotion is practically the corner- 
stone of later Confucianism ; ceremonialism also 
occupies a conspicuous part in Chinese life ; and 
lastly, there is a persistent* assertion of conservative 
spirit in all their “doings, and this spirit naturally 
makes the Chinese great lovers of peace. A.s all 
these racial cliaracteuistics have claimed their due 
consideration in the system of their iigTtional philo- 
sophy, their utilitarian tendency had to be modified 
to a certain extent. Therefore, is 51 matter of self- 
evidence that we recognize in Confucianism a 
harmonious blending of all the predominant^ traitK 
of the Chinese mind ; for, otherwise, it would have 
been neglected like so many other doctrines, , and 
would not have filled the position whi^h it has held 
ajmost without interruption since its first establish- 
ment. TIHj doctrine I am going to consider, on the 
other hand, overloofted the importance of all the 
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Qhinese peculiarities other than utilitarianism and 
practicality. It unduly enjLpliasized this phase, which 
necessarily resulted in an utter disregard of all 
other things*.®^ The doctrine is coinnionly known /is 
ultra-altruism in^contradiction to the ultra-egoism 
of Yang-tze ; but, properly speaking, its fundamental 
principle is utilitarianism pure anc^ sunplo. It also 
contains many conceptions which are closely aimilar 
to Christianity, and it is very probable^that if jt were 
fostered amongst a people who were rnord idealistic, 
imaginative, and above all religious, it might have 
developed into a system almost like Christianity. 

The author of this interesting doctrine is*Mii Ti, 
or Mu-tze as he is more generally known. Kec^ords 
vary as to his nativity and age, but the probability 
is that he was a younger contempt) rary of Confucius 

and flourished about the time when most of his 

♦ 

immediate disciples were goiK^. Hisi^home seents to 
have been irf the south and not in the north. He 
h^ld an official position like every other learned man 
in the country. » Tl^ work®^ now in our possession 
consists of fifty-three books or chapters. Originally 
tJiere Vere more books in it. It seems most of 
"tHe fifty-three books were written by his personal 
disciples after his death; but some of them are 
utterly uninttSligibl(5 to us to-day, ftwing to textual 
discrepancies and corruptions.®^ Many desperate 
attempts were made to adjust them*, but f)ractically 
to no purpose. » The other partfc, however, which are 
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free from obscurity, show in many respects a clear 
logical mind on the payt ^of the author — something 
unusual in Chinese philosophers. 

The ideal of Mu Ti is universal peace and universal 
prosperity. Whatever his teachings, they are all in- 
tended to bring about this state of things. He 
declares that the business of the holy man consists in 
promoting peace among his people, in developing all 
the rectources t)f nature, and in avoiding all the 
])Ossil>le causes of evils that befall our*? community. 
It is wonderful to notice how modern are these views 
of the old Clnhiese philosopher, Mu Ti. He asks ; 

Why is the existing state of things far from this 
ideal V* Because,^' answers he, everybody esteems 
his own self above others.'^ The strong usurj) the 
rights of the weak, the crafty take advantage of the 
ignorant, officers abuse their power over the un- 
protected, and <^ 30 werftil states absorb the helpless. 
For these reasons, we are constantly m a state of 
war, individual with individual, family with family, 
clan witli clan, and state with staibe. i.This cannot be 
the destiny of humanity as ordained by the will of 
heaven, which is our ultimate source of auttiority: 
Ijet one love another as one's own self, let a nation 
love another as its own, let a sovereign love*' his 
subjects as himself, let the son' love Kis parents as 
himself, let everybody love everybody else as himself. 
Then thero will be no traitors who love themselves at 
the expense of the stjite to which they belong ; there 
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vyill be no tyrant who ignores the ’svelfare of his 
snbjecjts ; no robbery, no o^imity, no inluiinanity ; 
in fact^ ther^) will be no evil that will disturb univei-sal 
peace ensuing from this practice of universal love 
(Chapters XlV.aiid XY). 

How is the principle of universal love and inutiial 
benefit justified ? Mu Ti argues that there are three 
methods of testing the soundness of a principle. ’ First, 
it must conform to tlie will of lieavel) and h0 in jk'- 
cordance with the doings of anciWnt sages ; secondly, 
our daily experiences must justify it; and thirdly, 
when it is made into a law and practised a-mong th(‘ 
pe<.)ple, it must prove an agent for the general welfare- 
(Chapters XXXVl and XXXVIl). Mu Ti procef>ds to 
prove all these points^ in Hiis way. Heaven c‘reated 
the sun, moon, and innun ieral)le stars. It regulates 
the.ir courses, and tlie four seasons follow in ordtu* — 
spring and autuii^n, winter ajul suiMner. It seuds 
forth thundei*^and lightning, rain and snow. Warmed 
by them tlie five cereals and other nourishing and 
useful plants grc^w, >PeopIe avail themselves of these 
heavenly gifts. Again, there are mountains covered 
with aTl useful trees and stored with all wealth-pro- 
"Rucing metals. People transform them for their 
own, service and make themselves comfortable in 
dVery way. Again, *there are sovereigns and wise 
men specially favoured by heaven. They make laws 
and administer to the needs of the people ; Hie wicked 
are punished, the ignorant are eiilightened, and pros- 
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perity is secured. Do not all these things come from 
the will of heaven ? Do ^lot all these things come 
to everybody without discrimination? ;Why^ then^ 
haaven must be considered the source of love and 
righteousnos.s, and our duty on ear|h hs but to follow 
tliis will and practise universal love and mutual benefit 
(Chapter XXYMy 

And was this not also the teaching and practice of 
the ancient sages ? 

Our daKy experiences teach us tlie ^same lesson. 
Those who love are loved, tliose wlio hate are hated 
If we benefit v;)thers, they are glad to return the 
favour ; if we rol) them of what is due to them, they 
will be ready to requite in a similar way. This is 
Nvliat we observe all around us (Chapter XtV), 

If we make this heavenly will tlie principle of 
administration, the sovereign will be beneficent, the 
subject loyal, tjm father kindliearted, the child filial, 
the elder brother friendly, and the younger dutiful. 
Good or evil, the source of influence is from above. 
There was once a king who adipired a slender waist, 
and every woman in the state deprived lierself of 
necessary food. There was another king who de- 
lighted in muscular strength, and every youth in<ho"" 
state devoted himself to all kinds of athletic exercises. 
Therefore nobody can tell to i what '-extremity the 
masses will rush when an example is shown by the 
privileged:tclasses. Let the sovereign and his officers 
exercise the will of heaven as it is manifested about us, 
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£^nd the entire nation will at once endeavour to follow 
the model set up by thf^m* Universal peace and 
eternal pros|)erity will then inevitably be the outcome 
(Chapter XV). ' ' 

The real issiigi (if Mu Ti’s doctrine^ however, seems 
to lie iiiore in its utilitarian aspect than in its hiiinaTi- 
istic side. This can be seen from hfs wonomic vi(vws 
which brought about the vehement accusation^ of 
the (Jonfucians, resulting in the hnal downfa]>of his 
Avhole systen*. He rigoroiisl}" opposed the provaleru'e 
of luxurious halhts as to dwelling-, clothing, eating, 
and travelling; and he also coiuhunneS the custom of 
(.H)ncul)inage, They are all the unproductive con- 
sumption of wealth ; so much is spent, and nothing 
material is gained thereby. The real happiness of 

the masses does not consist in the ‘encouragement of 
• . ^ 
luxury, l)ut in the producj^ion of wealth. 

The custom of concubinage imturally results in the 
overproduction of bachelors as well as old maids — the 
fatifc will eventually threaten the growth of population. 
(Is it not interesting •to note that the sole ground of 
Mu-tze^s objection to concubinage is that of practical, 
materiaf consideration, and not a mora.l and social 
one*?) 

On .the same ground. Mu Ti objected to Confu- 
cian sentiments^lism. *The Chinese always cherished 
a very deep reverence for their ancestors, and lost no . 
opportunity to show the feeling in public. Their 
burial ceremony, ^therefore, was ni.tui’ally of the most 
* 7 
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elaborate character. There was a strong tendency 
among the poor as well as f/he rich to go beyond their 
means, in order to express or make a show of the 
deepest reverence and sympathy for the deceased. 
We learn from modern travellers^ that there are in 
China some professional mourners who are hired by 
real mournersjo /nake their funeral procession appear 
more mournful by their simulating show of lamenta- 
tion. yThe Chinese of olden tiines perhaps did not 
take such V’ln extreme step to make a p>u]^lic exhil)it;ion 
of their grief ; at least we are not in possession of any 
documents to^'^prove this. But they were certainly 
ready to acknowledge the highest type of filial devo- 
tion in those who remained in mourning for at least 
three years for their decoavsed parents. During this 
long period®® they lived a most secluded life ; they 
retired from j)ublic offices if they held any ; they did 
not?' attend to^any ccunmercial transaction ; they re- 
frained from participating in any jlublic or private 
festivals. They remained at home like prisomu-s or 
religious recluses, fixing all tlipir pious thoughts on 
the memory of the deceased. This was what was 
generally endorsed by the followers of Conf^iciani^m 
as a pious expression of filial devotion; and thk TvcS? 
what was most strenuously opposed by Mu Ti (see 
Mu Ti/^ ChaiJter XXV). v ‘ . 

His objections were on the whole sound and well- 
grounded. He demonstrated that there was no sense 
in wasting wealtht>on such unproductive things as 
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funerals : that such a protracted o])servation of 
mourning tended to purj^lyze the administration of 
the govern ijient, and to check the progress of industry 
and coinrneA-e. It is altogether iinnecessar}^ to w^ap 
a corpse in extnj^ clothes, to put it in an extraor- 
dinarily strong coffin, and to inter it in an unduly 
deep grave. All we have to consider iu tliese matters 
is the practical end which they are intended td serve. 
Mu Ti was a thorcAigh utilitarian, and ^’el-usedy:o yield 
to any sentyiiental extravagaiie?3S. lie efid not dis- 
regard the significance of sentiment ; he was willing 
to pay du(3 regard to it, but he couUPnot l)eav to see 
the national and individual wealth, scattoreif to the 
winds for the? sake of mere scntimentnlism. 

.It is, tlierefore, no wohder that Mu Ti was also 
against music (Chapter XXXM) and vigorously 
condemned war (Cfiapters XVII, XVIIl, and XIX). 
In Ills o]:)inion, music did not ad^l an iot# to the natTonal 
wealth and prosperity ; and as to war, it was simply 
abominable; every trade and industry comes to a 
standstill, and eyery^sense of justice and rigliteous* 
ness is thereby hopelessly benumbed. At any rate, 
ayytliiifg that wdll disturb the peace of a nation and 
Yvesiffl>y its productive facilities ivS mercilessly attacked 
by Mj.i Ti. 

• A fatalistic (ioctrine which seems to have been pre- 
valent in his days could also not escape his condemna- 
tion. According to him, fatalism was a gre^ obstacle 
in the way of inibistry and prosjf^rity. If the people 
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were abaticloned to tlie so-called fate which is pre- 
determined and beyond^ human control^ there would 
be no incentive to urge them to work, pro(|uce wealth, 
anS preserve permanent peace. On the other hand, 
everybody would remain perfectly and utterly 

inactive, leaving everything to the pre-established 
order of things #as regulated in the beginning of 
Unknown Destiny. This state of things could never 
be suifferred to ’J^xist in this world dc striving. .Mu Ti 
was a strcmg advocate of the untiringreneT’gy and 
strenuous life. In him we see the practical tendency 
of tlie Chinese mind singularly em[)hasized, though at 
the expense of their love of formalism and ceremonial- 
ism (see Cliapters XXXY, XXXVM, and XXXV JI). 

Finally, what is significant ijti Mu Ti is his concep- 
tion of f/ieri, whith means literally 'Mieaven,^^ but 
can 1)0 freely translated by God ” even in the Chris- 
tian sense, Th?; difference betweei| the Cliiastian God 
and Mu Ti\s Heaven {f/ien) is tliat wlffle the former 
made the conc?eption of God foremost and its worship 
the paramount issue of the religiovs life, the latter 
conceded the first place to utilitarianism, for the 
execution of which the God-idea became neceSsary to 
him. It will no doubt be very interestiug to conliider* 
at length Mu IVs conception of Heaven in its coiinec- 
iioii with his doctrine of universal IdVe, which is 
closely akin to Christianity. This will be done later 
when the^religious side of Chinese thought claims onr 
attention (see p. l^Tet seq), * 
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CeREM(^NIAL 18 M. 

A>s one iiniglit have expected^ tliere was ;i virulent 
attack upon the ultva-utiUtariauism of Mu Ti. '^k-he 
Chinese love of, {>fereniouy and their strong sentiment 
of ancestor - worship prevented them from giving 
themselves up to philosophical sinned ieity or making 
an unconditional surrender to utilitarianism.* This 
antagojiistic spirit*found its spokesinafi in Ilsj^n-tze,^^ 
who fhmrislfed several decades later than Mencius, 
lie left a work consisting of thirty-’two Ijook.s or 
chapters. He was not so brilliant a genius as his 
pj‘edecessors, Mencius and Cliwang-tze, ^ut for 
a ("hinese philosopher of tliose days his method 
of reasoning was singularly sound and systematic. 
(So far as 1 know, there exists no .English translation 

of the .Hsun4ze.^^) 

' * 

The Confi:icia.ns*of later da}«s treat#Hsun-tze as if 
he were a stepson not properly belonging to the 
ortrliodox lineage of Coiifucianism. d’ln's is mainly 
due to his doctrine «>f the innate badness of liimian 
nature, which he forcefully set forth against Hk) 
opposite view held by Mencius. Since II an Y'(\ (A...r>. 
'■7118-^524), an eminent scholar and writer of tlio T^ang 
dynasty, pronounced Mencius, in place of Hsiin-tze, 
as the ti’aiismitfer of the orthodox Confucian teachings 
at the end of the Aiite-ChTn period, Hsun-tze lost hi^ 
legitimate position and consideration in eyes of 
the general pubiic. But from a scholarly point of 
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view, lie is entitled, not a whit less pian his eloquenji 
predecessor, Mencius, a prominent place in the 
develo])ment of Confucianism. I 

From the historical point of view, what Hsun-tze 
did for Confacianisin was to ornphastize its cerenionial 
side, while Mencius strongly developed its hmnanistic 
side. In the Coirfucian Analects itself, it is some- 
times ‘doubtful whether the Master means to give 
more inporta ihte to ceremonialism (U, )p’^) or to 
humanheartednoss {jin^ ahnoart congenital 

fondness for rituals and ceremonies was so remark- 
able til at it caused his biographers to record that 
In his childhood Confucius used to play with 
the sa(‘Tilicial bowls and dishes which he arranged 
v/ith due torinalities.'’ In Boojc X of the Analects 
the reader will ruAice how carefully and minutely is 
described the Master’s every iminnor and behaviour 
on ditrereub occ^isions, as if Ijo were, the living embodi- 
ment of all that was propcu* in life. Tlie main motive 
of his interview with Lao-tze was to inquire abGmt 
cerenionial usages, formally re(r)rdfc'd or not, which 
vf'ere kept in the archives of the Chou dynasty, of 
which Lao-tze was tlie custodian. And his f^ontem- 
poraries seem to have acknowledged him as autliorSy 
on matters sacrificial and ceremoniaL 

Confucius was an ardent advocate of ceremonialism, 
vot only in its outward expressions, but in its morally 
edifying ^effects on character. In the same sense 
Ikiscai urged a strmt observance of all the church 
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I'ittials as finallv coTiducivo to the developinent of 
piety and a Christian dispasitjon. Confucius deplored, 
the univoi>yil decline of the ceremonial s})irit in his 
days, and did not miss the opportunity to deckre 
his disapproval, If such a powerful, brilliant, and 
extraordinary person as Mencius liad not followed 
Confucius and einpliatically proclaimed the ethical 
subjective, and humanitarian phase ol: his dhctrine, 
UsLin-tze, promotfei- of ceremonialism* iiistea^ of the 
eloquent Mencius, would have been recogfiizcd as the 
representative of tlxe orthodox school of Confucianism. 

What was most fatal to ilie populafit}^ of Hsun-tze 
was perhaps due to his radical view of liuman nature, 
wldch, in contrast to Merurius, lie considered essentially 
bad, and which, therefore, needed correction throngli 
the rules of propriety^, for these ‘were especially in- 
vented for tliis purpose hy the ancient sn,ges. 

But, strictly sneaking, this*unflatt#riiig ct)nce|)tioM 
of human nature was not of so mucli importanct* to 
Hsun-tze as his ceremoriialistn. His olqect was to 
give a phi losophicali foundation to Ids ethics, and this 
be based on the crookedness of huniardty which newls^ 
rectification. Like other (JJdm^se thinkers, llsiin-tze 
always kept before his eyes tlio practical side of his 
pliilosopliy. His object was to lead people to the 
*path of perfect virtife ; and to attain it, ceremouialisin 
was introduced as the best means. It was not ^of 
much consequence, practically consider^l, whether 
liumanity in ite innate constitution was theoretically 
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bad or good; tbe main thing was to follow the^ 
Confucian codes of morality. And in the course of 
this study, we might say, he incidentally*, found out 
tha|< li liman nature was not good after all as claimed 
by Mencius; for if it were, he rea.'^ii^ed, why did it 
ever need rectifying through moral discipline and the 
rules of propriety I 

Says*' Hsi‘in-tze : Every one has inlioni desires. 
When tj^,ese des^lres are not satisfied, he looks around 
for the obj^rcts [of satisfaction]. When £10 measure 
and limits are set to this searching, there necessarily 
arises quarrelini|. Quarreling means disturbance, and 
disturbance obstruction. Wise men of old liated this 
disturbance ; therefore, they established rules of 
propriety and justice, and 'imposed them upon the 
people. Their desi/es were thus regulated and their 
rerjuirements thus furnished. Every desire was not 
allowed to be satisfied, or every si^^tisfaction to load 
to a new one. The equilibrium betweJin them was 
constantly kept under control. This ’is the beginning 
of the proprieties/^®® < 

» from this, it is apparent that Hsiln-tze considered 
society an artificial institution. When men were lef^ 
to themselves, they fought against one another, * 1 tor^ 
each endeavours to have his own desires satisfied 
without any regaVd to his neighbour's^ But some-* 
how it occurred to the mind of a wise man that this 
constant dijiburbaiice was not a very desii'able state of 
alfairs. The people nlust be put together in groups, 
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and to in.sure peace among tbem isoine definit(* checks 
must be plac^ed on their never-satiated desir(^s. He 
knew that this procedure was against tlieir nature, 
that those cliecks meant the curhiug of tlieir wjld 
desires and imj^ul^es, that this was an artificial in- 
vention irei ; literally, liuman doing) contrary 

to the innate badness of liuman mature. I'herefore, 
tlie holy man, according to Hsun-tze, was nrf more 
tlian a perfected \vpe of artificiality* differ- 

ence betwefc¥i him and the masses wa^ not due 
to the difference of their innate character, but to the 
artificial ndinement that is given to tne (U’iginal raw 
material, * 

Here comes the most pronounced difference between 
Hsun-tze and other Confucians in their practical 
system of moral discipline, Tze (grandson of 
Confucius), Tseng-tze (one of the Confucian apostles), 
Mencius, and otJier principal, ConfirKvians show a 
unanimous teifdency to lay more importance on the 
iuTier significance of fH, jen, humanism, and 
chmy, reverence, ,coniiidering the rules of propriety 
as a natural outward growth of tlie inner sentimeii4i 
But Hsitn-tze did not believe in the goodness of human 
natva^'e, and could not rely on its self-cultivation. To 
use ii^odern terms, he strongly believed in the over- 
w^udmiiig influSnce of •environment in sliapi ng a man/'s 
character and destiny. The human mind was not ^ 
blank sheet of paper on which anyfliing •could be 
modelled. It >wiS; on the coufrary, a very rougli 
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substance which needed the most ,carefnl handling 
and systematic remodelljn^; Rigid rules of propriety 
artificially laid down by the wise men of old had to 
bov applied to the original raw material, hewing off 
all its ruggedness, and smoothly pii^li^hing it up to a 
required shape. 

Therefore,^’ says Hsun-tze, ^Oiuiiian nature is the 
origind-l foundation and raw material, while artificiality 
{'wei) ir^ians refonement and cultnfe. If not for the 
original iiiS/tiire, artificiality v^^ould hav(f nothing to 
apply itself to ; and if not for artificiality, the 
original nature? would fail to polish Itself. Through 
the co-operative adjustment of the two, wo have a 
class of people called the wise, and the consolidation 
of the empire is thereby effected. Idierefore, I say 
that as all things* are created through the union of 
heaven and eartli, and assail changes take place 
through the aoritact ♦of the male and the female 
principle, the peace of the empire is obtained 
through the co-operative adjustment of the original 
nature and artificiality (CliapteF XIX, “ Li lun 
p.hen ”) . 

It is, then, by this artificial remodelling* of tiie 
original baseness of humanity that the hungry eouf3 
be persuaded to give precedence to the oldett, the 
tired to endure their hardships, brotlters to agree in 
^he distribution of their ancestral property, and the 
people t(f show due consideration even to strangers ; 
for all these excellent behaviours are not a spoU' 
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t^iiieous exliibitio|i of the .’sentiinent as harboured in 
the heart of tlie natllra^ niixn, but they must be 
ascjribed to •the beautiful artificial intluence of cere- 
moiiialisiri (li f) * 

If other rionfuc/xiis are to be classified as iipliolders 
of .subjectivism, Hsun-fcze was no doul^t a decoded 
proclaimer of ol)jectivisin. He difl wot l)tdiev(i in 
evolving goodness from within, but in graiting it from 
without. He did ?iot believe in tlie cifltivath^i of the 
altruistic infpulse called the feeling of fcjtlowsliip or 
humaneness (./cn), but in the muzzling of egoti.sm by 
some artificial metliod. Wlien we rememb(‘r what 
powerful faC'tors are traditions and tlie iristirn.*l' of 
imitation in tlie upbuilding of .society, it is undeniably 
true that Hsun-tze's ojijecdive method of moral train- 
ins?, however one-sided, is condncitn) in many cases to 
the making of a higher moral cliaracter. 

Ceremonies, f(m’nulas, and rigles pi'iiRscribed )>y reli- 
gion or tradition, are the natural outward manifes- 
ti^tioiis of some Inner .sentiments f(dt hy tlie wi.se and 
virtuous men atii^ient times and by all following 
generations sanctioned as elevating and hallowi^^.^ 
When*those established rules are revtjj^sed in order, 
andriristead of letting them come from within, are 
forc’sed upon a human heart from^ without, it can 
logically be expectexl that they will produce in the 
receiving organ .similar sentiments and impulse.s J:o 
those that stirred within ancient men oP piety and 
virtue. The Ifliman heart is niade of so many sus- 
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ceptible strings^, and each of them responds to a certain 
note. If they are not strcmg and original enough to 
vibrate automatically from within^ they can be made 
to Jict in a definite way l)y some mBchanicVal means 
from without. And that is the pJxycijiology of cere- 
monialism. 

In one sense the view of the later Confucians who 
find in Hsun-tze a seed of heterodoxy can be justified^ 
for be ^pposed‘ the idealistic iindt^rcurrent in Confu- 
cianism which was very precious to mostt of its adhe- 
rents. Bays Hsun-tze : Moral training cannot gain 
a step by merfe retrospection ; let a man studiously 
a}){)ly liimself to [practical] discipline [or study] 
One whole day spent in meditation does not equal in 
merit one miimto of [practical] study. We may stand 
a-tip-toe as high as' possible; but it is far better to go 
11 p to some height and look round far and wide. 
Cdiuib up higher and ^vvave your ija-nds ; your arin.s 
have not gained an inch, but they are s^jeri from afar. 
Raise your voice in the direction of the wind ; it is lupt 
necessarily strong, but it can tr^ard distinctly. 
Ytise men do not differ in their nature from others. 
What makes them wise is due to their adaptiftion ho 
environment. Therefore, wise men are particiila? in 
clioosing their place of dwelling and their associates, 
for things are grouped according* to thefl* congeniality! 
Let us study all the records bequeathed by our ancient 
sages and ^practise them in our daily life. What is 
the most essential of 1&;11 things, howevier, is the study 
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and observance of rules of propriety. This is the 

consummation of all studies and the culinination of 

all virtues/^ As to the study and importance of the 

canonical bobks, Hsun-tze was in perfect s,greem(mt 

with all the other^k)nfucians. But ho considered tlie 

l>ook of cereTnonies or proprieties to be of special 

significance, Tliere are, generallv sj 3 eaking, two 

opposite tendencies in the history of philosophy, one 

is subjectivism anfl the otlier objectivism. In tlie 

Chinese history of thought, Hsiirf-tzt) re[)iv^ffted the 

latter, and strongly enipJiasized the importanco of 

ceremonial formalities. • 

It is, tiierefore, cpiite in ki‘ei)ing with Ids general 

principle that again in opposition to Mu-tze, lie laid 

great em|)ha8is on the importance of music. Mu-tze 

saw in music its economical nnpmjductiveness only, 

and ignored its so(^thing and refining effect on the 

sentiinent. Hslin-tze wa*s always bent on cultivating 
^ n ■ 

the character *by all possible external means, among 
wljich masi(^ mnyst be considered one of tiie most 
potent.'^^ jjj fe|pect Hslin-tze certainly voiced 
one of the sentiments remarkably characteristic 
the Clii1:iese. One of the main reasons, however, why 
they'^id not favour hihi so much as Aifencius, is, as 
said ))efore, owing to his peculiar conception concern- 
ing the original nature of humanity. Whatever selfish 
and bestial impulses and thoughts we may betray in 
our daily intercourse with our fellow-cregtures, we 
are innately inclined not to conceave ourselves as radi- 
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cally ba.SG in character, and to consider goodness as 
sornething artificial Oiir fundamental belief, 

thougl) at first iinconseious, is that we are capable as 
well of absolute]}^ disinterested impulses and thoughts 
an(i actions. And our (experience's prove that orir 
faith ill ourselves, tliough subjectivefy formulated at 
the beginning, stands on some irrefutable objective 
facts. . The Clriuese, witli tlieir highly cultiiatt'd 
common sens^^, naturally shrank from Hsiin-^ze^s 
coneeptYu\. of liuma/i imfure, wliile in ^other points 
he was a : nokesmau of their characteristic senti- 
ments. ^ 


A.iiotJier factor tliat tends to prcijudice Hsiin-tzt^ in 
the eyes of the Chinese public, lies perhaps in his style 
of writing. What mak(?s a* thought acceptable gcmer- 
ally, is not alway5:> determined* by its genuine worth, 
but in many cases by the mannei in which it is ])re- 
scmtcid. For even a worn-out idea becomes agreeablv 
acceptable when it is garbed in anew^tyle. Ilsim-tze 
stands in tliis respect far below Mtii^cins. His reason- 
ing was unusually powerful and exact and logical as 

%' * c- 

compared Avith Mencius^s,’^^* but the style in which his 
thought Avas expressed was not so brilliant and elo- 
quent and c’fiarmingly attractive as that of Memjius. 
It cannot be denied, as we see to-day, that the pre- 
mises and conclusions of these two %great ancienit 
philosophers are defective and one-sided, and do not 
cover the ^ntire^ field ; but judging from their rhetori- 
cal effects, Mencius sppeaLs more irresistibly even to 
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readers of these latter days; and it is no wonder that 
intellectnal Ilsuir was tre|[.ted ])y his corn|:)atri<)ts as 
though lie were without (he pale of tlie lioly toacliiug 
of Confucius — Confucius who, to the jieople of the 
jMiddlfD Kingdom, was tlie ultimate auihority in raat ters 
moral and religious. 



RELIGION 


Under this hea,ding will be discussed the conception 
ot (iod or Shapg TiJilff ill tlie Canonical Books 
{Wii esi)ecAii\\y in the ^SSlin’^ and the Shih/^ 

both of wiivdi may be considered to embody the gist 
of popular pin'iosophy in early (Jliina. The reason 
wliy 1 confine inyself to these classical documents is 
because every religious attitude manifested by the 
Chinese towards God is to' be found in them^ and 1 
might almost say, only in them. The philosophers, 
'on the otlier hand, including the Confucians, the 
Taokts, and others, seem to have had nothing espe- 
cially to do with the worship of GodV Perliaps one 
solitary exception was Mn-tze, who has some special 
chapters in his book devoted to tjie. subject. In fact, 
there is a very definite line of demarcation between 
these two representative groups of writings, the 
classics and "'the philosophical works. The flrS\! are 
religious in the proper sense of the word, while the 
latter are practkal, moral, and r;ationa?Hstic, or some- 
times highly speculative, as is the case with the Taoist 
books. 

The earliest Chinese notion of God was more or less 
112 
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personal ; tlie relation that obtained between Heaven 
{t’ien and mankindton earth, was to a certain 

degree intonate and mutually responsive ; whenever 
misfortune visited the people they were sure to cry to 
Heaven as the^ source of mercy and repent of their 
wickedness. But wiien the philosophical mind began 
to make inquiries, Heaven lost its egiotjonal, n^ligious 
relations to the creatures below ; for it becami5 more 


and more impersoifal until it finally ciitiie to j'epresent 
a mere sum^)!’ natural laws whidi refpiiredj^ special 
hiunouring, as it were. T'ieu came used in 

the sense of rationality, and almost eiftiroly rejdafied 
l)y ii (Lord),'^® or 'iff shani/ tl (Lord ofi higli), 
a. term fully suggesting a personal agent.'^® 


That in. ancient times thb Gluuese had in their minds 
a being, or power, or even a person that governed-* 
mortals below, is gathered from the terms (Lord, 
August Heaven, IhtyingTieave^i, etc.)^o liberal If and 
religiously usetrin the “Shu Chi ng,'^ “ Shih Ching,"’ 

“ yih Chiugy^ an(4 “ Li Ki^' — especially in the first two 
canonical books. ^ what follows an attempt will bo 

made to illustrate the attitude of the early Chin%*^t*« 
t(ivvard5 this shang to as well as the attributes under 
whicff he was conceivedf. ^ 

H^Iii the first place, Heaven was compas- 

sionate, as is LSiown ffom one of its common attributes, 
^ ?nm, “ pitying.^ ^ Whenever the early Chinese 
suffered, they called upon Heaven fot protfsction and 
commiseration ;J;liey found consciation in their distress 
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by addressing Heaven as their parent. When the 
early Chinese settlement was still struggling hard 
with wild and barbarous neighbours, with those San 
Miao tribes who rebelled repeatedly against Chinese 
rule, the Chinese authorities thought it expedient to 
ajypeal to the religious sentiment of the wild Miao and 
to call (xod to theu* help. So we read in the Coun- 
sels of the great Yii/^ in the ‘‘ Shu Ching ” (Part 11, 
Book II): ^^At^the end of three dk'iides, the people 
of M iao ri^i'dled against the commands, when Yi came 
to the help Yu, saying, ^It is virtue only that 
moves Heaven ; there is no distance to whicli it does 
not extend. Fulness invites loss, humility receives 
iiicreasii — this is the way of Heaven. In the early 
time of Ti’'^ when ho was living, by Mount Li, lu? went 
mto the fields, cried daily to Pitying Heaven, and to 

his parents, taking upon himself all guilt and charging 
. ■» - 

himself with thcir wickedness. Rev^s’^ently attending 
to his duties, he appeared before Kh Sau with re- 
spectful humility ; he looked grave aftd awestruck, till 
Ku Sau also became transforurjcl by his example. 
- Im'tire sincerity moves tlie spirits, how much more 
will it move the rulers of Miao V 

^ « n> 

Under King Li (878-828 b.c.) of the Chou dynasty, 
a courtier was slandered and disgraced. Ho did* not 
know where to appeal for vindication but to Heaven* 
who looked upon human affairs with parental sym^^ 
pathy. .Hb composed a poem and thus addressed 
Heaven: '^0 Great and Distant Heuven, who art 
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called our parer^fc,®® why should I without crime or 
offence suffer from disorderji so great ! Tlie terrors 
of Great ^eaven are excessive;, but indeed 1 luive 
committed no crime. The terrors of Great Heaven 
are excessive,* Ifut indeed 1 have committed no 
offence'^ (“ Sliih Ching/' II, V, 4; Legge, p. 861). 

Mang-tze, a chief of eunuclus, became a victim of 
slander, wliereupou he cried to Hea.veii, ])ittor*lv 

G . • . " 

denouncing his enemies: “The^proud are deliglited 
and the troubled are in sorrow. 0 Heaven ! 

G Azure Heaven I Look on these pi^nd men ; pity 
tlioso who are troubled’^ Shih/^ II, V, 6). ^ 

2. Since Heaven is compassionate, it is Heaven 
that showers blessings ii[)on humankind. The early 
Chinese were quite siwiple-hearted. Whenever their 
liearts overflowed either in grief or in joy, they, like 
every other primitive p(^:»ple, made Heaven thei^ last 
refuge. Whep* the Chou (lynastv^came to full 
sovereignty thn)ug}i the successful achievements of 
itj? v^arlier rulers,* Thii Wang, T\^i Pe, Wang Clii, and 
through the sut^ug'jftion of Mi and Ts'ung by King 
Wen, they ascribed this to the special grace 
Heaven shown to the Ifouse of Chou, for which 
the poet was made to sing the virtues of the kings 
and to thank Heaven in the followii^ lines : Great 
is the Lord on high, beholding this lower world in 
majesty. He surveyed the four quari;ers, sgeking f<fr 
some one to give establishment to the people. Those 
two earlier dynasties had failed to satisfy him with 
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lie 1 

their government ; so tliroughovit tlis? various states,, 
he sought one on whom- hh might confer the rule. 
Hating all tlie great states, he turned his attention to 
the* West, and gave a vsettlement [to King T^^i] 
Shih^^ III, I, 7 ; Logge, p. 389). ^ . 

This idea of heavenly bliss is also expressed in a 
inuch earlier odd^ of the Shang dynasty (1766- 
1123 H.c.). The ])iece is a sort of hymn sung to the 
spirit oh the foundi^r of the dynasty, T’ang the 
Perfect, b^st, it alludes to his virtuoin/ life, offer- 
ings are made, *jie is asked to partake of them and to 
bless hivS descendants. ^Jdien it describes the feudal 
])rinces coming to celebrate the festival (“ Shih,^^ lY, 
V, 2) : With tlie hubs of^ their wheels bound with 
leather, and tlieir (ornamented yok(3S, with the eight 
bells at their horse>s^ bits all tingling, [the princes] 
come^to assist at the offerings. We have received 
the appointment in all ilts greatness, af>^ from Heaven 
is our prosperity sent down, fruitful •^y ears of great 
abundance. [Our ancestors] will *'come and eiycy 
[our offerings] and confer on ifs ^happiness without 
ITinit.^^ 

♦ 

In another ode belonging tp the same perio^ tlfe 
virtue of T’ang the Perfect is described and praised 
as a special blessjng bestowed upon liim by Heaven : 

He received the tribute of the states, small and 
large, and supported them as a strong steed [does its 
burden] : — so did he receive the blessings of Heaven. 
Everywhere he displayed his valour, unshaken^ iin- 
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moved, unterrified, unscared, — all dignities were 
united in Shili/'^IV, V, 4; Legge, p. 310). 

This idea of heavenly bliss is also expi'ossed by 
(Jhou Kuifg in his advice to his colleagne, Shru) 
Kung, who wanj.ed to retire from the royal seAn'ce. 
Alluding to life prosperous state which the Chou 
dynasty was then enjoying, the Duke of Chou says : 
^CAnd the favour of Heaven has come U) us so 
largely ; it should be ours to feel if we could not 
sufficiently respond to it (‘*Shu,^^ Book 

X YI, The Prince Shih ^0- / 

3. Xot only bliss but curses iCso ccnne froin 
Heaven, when creatures below pay no regm’d to the 
moral laws as established by it. There are numerous 
passages in the Shu as well as tlie Shih in 
which sufferers mosf pitifully appeal to Heaven f^)r 
rescue, sometimes even blaming Heaven for the 
misery which they eildure. This quite imtiiral ; 
for were it ito^ for the existence of evils man would 
never become conscious of a power above him. ^.lo 
quote only a few of^ the many lamenta<;i(rns addressed 
to Heaven by the early Chinese : Great Heavgnjs 
jiot jast to send down these dire calamities ; Great 
He^en is not m^rciftil to send doAvi^ #liese miseries. 


. -^.0 Unpitying Great Heaven, there is no end to 
••disorder ! With ew^ry month, it cfffitimies to gi*ow so ^ 
that the people have no rest^' Shih,^^ II, l Y, 7).®^ 
Great and Far-reaching Heaven, how is«it thou Bast 
not extended Jihy b 0 nevolencc,#but sendest down ruin* 
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and famine, and })ringeiBt al>V>ut desolation througliout 
the Brnpire ? Pitying Heaven, qnicfened with wrath,* 
hast thon no discriminafion, no design ? Leave un- 
punished those who .sinned, for they have already 
sulh:;f(»d for their offences. But tliose who are with- 

f 

out sin are also drawn into the gem^rM misfortune 
(‘SSliih,^’ If, IV, 10) Shou, King of S hang, does 
not reverence Heaven above, and inflicts calamities 
on file peo|)le l)elow. . . . Great IJeaven was moved 
with Indi^nuitiou (^GSIiu,^’ V, 1).^^ 

4. Heav?^was tlni.s considered to be in possession 
of fuj] power %ver mankind. It showed mercy to 
those whp were virtuous and obedient to the heavenly 
will ; but woe unto those who deviated from its 
piM'.scribed course; no om\ could resist or ignore 
heavenly displeasure. ‘^The ov*erpowei4ng wu'ath of 
un fathomable Heaven is felt thro'jghout tlie world 
below^^’ (‘SShih,'^ fl, Y, Right from the 

spring comes the wjfter bubbling, Xxevealing itvS 
depths — sorj*ow of my heart! Did ^it* start only to- 
day? Why not in the days before me? Why not 
days after me? Incomprehensible Heaven, 
far and distant, is able to strengthen anything. Do 
not disgrace ^/fiur ancestors, but save your posterity 
Shih,^' Hi, HI, 10).®^ If you reverently obey, 
Heaven will favour and compasj?ionatefyou. But if, 
you do not reverently obey, you shall not only be 
def^irived o^f your lands, but I will also carry to the 
utmost HeaverPs in^ictions upon your persons 
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V, XIV .; Legge, p. 200). In this passage, 
whicli is takei/from Oj;iou K\irig’.s address to tlu^ 
Nuineroiis Officers” of the Yin dynasty Avliich lie 
had just overthrown, we notice his most threatening 
attitude towar(J the survivors of the precefling 
dynasty. This* is due to the conviction that he 
represents in his person the ^lutliorities above, 
accor<liiig to which he was (>rder(ul to overturn thc^ 
tyrannical govewnnent of 8hang. • This theocratic 
conception^ is traceable throug'hont history 

of China, to which further referenc^mll be made 
later on. ^ 

5. Owing to the fact that sinners are liabie at any 
time to be visited with heavenly judgments, tlio 
power above had to ]>e revered and its decrees 
complied with. Th5 poet hang Peh, of the Chou 
dyniasty, who mourns the prevailing misery of the 
people suffering from the reckless p<>licy of Kuig \ u, 
strongly urgelf the King am? his counsellors to heed 
the wrath ex}ii]j>ited by Heaven : “ Revtire the wrath 
of Heaven, and dare not to make sport or be lax. 
Revere the ways*of Heaven, and dare not to be^wild 
and i*nruly. Great Heaven is bright and is with you 
whisirever you go. Great Heaven •clear-sighted, 
and is with you wherever you wander ” Shih,” 111, 
..II* 10; Legge, p..410). In the «8ame spirit, King, 
Wu addresses K^ang Shu who was about to be 
appointed Marquis of Wei, a former stronghold of 
the Shang dynasty : Let be reverent, let us bsi 
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* 

reverent. The way of Heaven is ^evident; and its 
decree is not easy to follow* Say not that it is high, 
high above ns. It ascends and descei)cls around 
these people ; daily overseeing us, it is ’v\dierever we 
a.re. . . . Oh ! Fang, my little chil^*, be reverent as 
if thy person were suffering from a (iisease ; awesome 
thongli Heaven bt^i, it yet helps the sincere^’ Shu/^ 
V, IX p Legge, p. 165 /.). 

6. Heaven is* not only the synili^ol of power and 
energy, l^^tiiat of ^^isdoin, bright and illuminating. 
^^High Hea^^i, so bright, the earth below lies in thy 
illimiinating siJ^^Vey^^ (^^8hih/ II, VI, 3).8« Great 
Heaven fs exceedingly bright^^ C‘Shili/^ III, III, 2).«7 
The bright and illuminating Lord on high giveth ns 
promise of a prosperous ye?i.r^^ (‘^ Shili,^" I V, II, 1).®'"* 
Heaven is bright and is with yon in all your 
journeys. Great Heaven is clear-jfiglited and is with 
you ii>all your panderings'' Shih," III, 11, 10). 

/ . Being intelligent and all-seeing, what is decreed 
by Heaven must be carried out by *mfin who is up 
more tlian a mere instrument, yiie ^will of HeavW 
aacg declared is irrevocable, for it is the source of the 
moral laws and the standard of conduct. So, a*poet^® 
of the Chou dynasty again declares : ‘‘Look intff the 
midst of the forest ; there we find large faggots and 
small twigs. The* people now in* their ilad condition*® 
look towards Heaven, vague and indefinite. Yet 
when its deiermiiiation is fixed, there is no one whom 
*it will not conquer. Tfcere is the great Jjord on high, 
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and does lie Late lyiy one Duke Wii of Wei iriakes 
a rejoinder to tliis conviction when he says^ Great 
Heaven ne\;er errs ('SSliih^’ HI, HI, And 

this iinerring*decree of Heaven was ever kept in view 
by a wise ruler, ,who Avould never tliink of doing 
violence to his moral conscience as an expression of 
the heavenly will. The Chinese government in those 
earlier days, and perhaps oven now to a certain f>xtent, 
was a theocracy. ^So we read in the Instructions ’’ 
given to T’ai Chia by his aged teaelun* n^’^#ster, Yi 
Yin (^SShu,^^ IV, Y ; Legge, p. 95 if.) ij^he foianer 
king ’’kept his eye constantly on the nufnifest decrees 
of Heaven, and so maintained worship 1)f the 
spirits of heaven and eartli, of tlnise presiding over 
the land and Hie grain, and of those of the ancestral 
temple — all with sincere reveren(:tf>. Heaven took^ 
notice of his virtue, h.nd caused its groat appointment 
to liglit on him that he should soothe a^d tranquittize 
the myriad regions.^^ Again, in tlie Great Anuotince- 
menV^ which was issued by King GIdcng of tln^ Clion 
dynasty when he^was^at the point of undertaking a 
puTiitivfi expedition ag'ainst some of his rebellioy»s ^ 
lor^s, tl^ King declares Shn,’^ V, YH) : 

My w15rk is as tin; sefvant of Heaven, •which has 
assigned me this great task and laid the hard duty on 
rny^person. . . ♦ I th» little child dai^3 not disregard 
the appointment of the Lord on high. . . . Oh ! the 
clearly- intended will of Heaven is to he feared, it is 
to help my great^inlieritance (L#gge, p. 159).^^ 
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8, The moral relations 'that exist between men are 
so determined eternally by the ordinances of Heaven, 
Heaven is the sourcti o! moral authority,^ Those who 
are immoral commit sin against Heaven and cannot 
e;?cape its retribution. It is alvjayvS impartial and 
shows no favour in administering justice. So declares 
the poet Yin Chi Fu of the Chou dynasty in the reign 
of King Hsiian : Heaven gave birth to the multi- 
tudes of the people ; and wherever there are things 
they ai« i^overned ^ly fixed laws. To delight in what 
is held b^the people eternally normal, that is the 
highest vir^‘^^ Shih,” III, III, 6). This notion 
of thetlieaveiily origin of the moral laws is much more 
clearly and definitely stated in the Shu Ching (II, 
III) by Kao Yao, minister to Shun. Kao Yao says : 

. It is by the lie|ivenly arraifgement that we have a 
universal order here ; and ours isf to maintain properly 
tha five orders : let us be sincere in these five. It is 
the heavenly ordinance that we hJtve a regular pro- 
ceeding here ; and ours is to observe the five cere- 
monies ; let ns be constant. Through unh^orsal 
respect and united reverence, let there be a harmo- 
nious regulation. Heaven favours the virtiK>us j and 
there are^ve habiliments; let the five be clew^rly dis- 
tinguished. Heaven punislies the guilty ; and there 
are five punishments ; let the five fee in effect, **In 
the affairs of administration — let us be earnest, let us 

*be earnest (#/’ Legge, p. 55). 

9. The moral lai|rs were thus made by Heaven, and 
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eternally fixed; and it was the same autln)rity that 
rewarded the jnsf and pyiiished the unjust. For 
Heaven was not only the autiior of the hiAvs, but their 
executor^ stem and inflexible. Tlierefore, whetlier (U’ 
not tlie creatures here below were made happy, jArds- 
|)erou3, and satisheQ, depended upon their own conduct. 
If tliey obeyed the rules initiated by Heavtui and 
j^ractised goodness (te), the Ijord on high favionred 


them; but if they did not they were suse to suffer the 
couscquence. Tliere was no escapfe from thjs **bsolut(^ 
law. Therefore, we read in the SJ/u Clung 
(IY,-IV, '^The Jnstructions of yi”)^^M)nly the 
fjord on high, is not constant : on the good-d#>er He 
sends down all blessings, and on the evil-doer He 
sends down all miseries. you but be virtuous, l)e 
it ill small things [or Ihrge], and nxyriad regions* 
will have cause for mjoicing. If you be not virtuons, 
be it in large things [or i?mall], it w'ill^)ring thet’uin 
of your ancestrirf temple (Jjegge, p. 95). Yin, 
the sage-minister, yigain expresses the identical idea 
in hi;^ discourse on Absolute Virtim/^ Shu,^^ IV, VI), 
whicl). is also addressed to his charge T^ai Chia : “jt, 
was not •that Heaven felt any partiality for the Lord 
of Sha«g ; but HeavjEjn comes to [him w^ic^ practises] 
absolute virtue. It was not that Shang courted the 
favour of the iower people, but thtf people turned 
towards [him who practised] absolute virtue. Where 
there is absolute virtue, there is no undertaking thaT 
ia not fa VO arable. Where virti^e contradicts itself, 
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there in no undertaking that is^ not unfavourable. 
Favour or disfavour doei.j not wrongfully fall upon 
men : for Heaven sends down misfortune or pros- 
perity according to their virtue (c/. Legge, p. 101 ). 
In one word, The heavenly wayris to bless the good 
and to curse the dissolute Shu/' IV, III, The 
Announcement T'ang "). 

10j‘ It thus goes without saying that Heaven knows 
jio partiality svhatever in confenAing bliss or sending 
down cShmdty. Tfie ve»eral>le Yi Yin again instructs 
his young Shu," Part lY, Book V, Section C) : 

Oh ! Heaven knows no favouritism. Only those who 
are reverent are favoured by it. The people have no 
special person wdiom they constantly clierish, they 
only cherish those that a/e benevolent. d'’he spiritual 
1)eirigs have no J^j^ecial offerings which they are con- 
staTit in accepting, tiiev only accept things that are 
offered with ^sincerity. Tlie heavmily seat is indeed 
difficult to hold." Later, Chou Kung also utters the 
same sentiment when he is about to appoint his iiepjiew^ 
Chung Hu to Lord Tsai (^^Shii,/ XVlI) : “Great 
Heaven knows no favouritism. Only those who are 
virtuous are^ helped by it. The people's heStrts kjiow 
no constant attachment ; only they cherish tlibse that 
are benevolent." 

11. As Heaven shows no ptirtialitf in its dealirtgs 
with creatures on earth, the latter must «always be 
on t heir guard so that they may not fall from the 
heavenly grace aiU suffer misery and ignominy. 
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Httaven can relied upon, it in not corhstant , 

it clianges as a man diang^s ip his virtuous conduct. 
And it is rnc*st diiliciilt for him to Ije always upright 
and virtuous, and not to devia.te oven for a nioment 
from the path pfescribed by the Liord on higfi. 
Ileaven’s favours are the most difficult thing to be 
retained by us eai-thly creatures. ^l^Jie unreliability 
of the heavenly will, tlierefore, from the human*f)oiiil; 
of view, is ever anf[ again emphasi/.ed by the early 
Chinese moralists, Vi Yin/s (wlio died 171i> f^.c.) in- 
struction to the young king Y\ii Chia re].)j^‘deilly refers 
to this idea; he seems never tired of reininding (he 
inexperienced lest ho let loose his youthful unftriilled 
{)assious ill his administration, thin king tliat tlie 
lieavenly pleasure once showni to Ids fatlier is constant 
and eternal regardless of his own ^'ionduct. Oh • 
says Yi Yin, it is difficult to roly u|)ori Hoavniii, for 
its decrees are ijpl constant, Ibit [1(4 a rn!(?rf ])e 
constant in his goodness, and he will |)ros('rve his 
thiHiiie. Let him he inconstant in his goodness, and 
the nine provinct^ wj}! be lost to Irim '' (‘' Shii,^' IV, 
VI; Legge, p. 101). Later, Chou ivung (d. 1105 
is also anxious to impress this idea on his colleague, 
Sliao t^ng : The decrees of Heaven aref not easily 
prese^ived, Heaven is difficult to be depended upon 
(‘^Shu/’ V, xvrr Leg^e, p. 206). Iif the Book of 
Odes^^ we find Chou Kung again referring to the 
utmost difficulty of securing the heavSidy ^ace : for 
he sings in his« commemoration #(3f the father Wen 
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(“Shih/^ ni, I, 2): brigkt ilhimiiiation [of 

virtue] here below ; the stSrn authority [of God] there 
above. Heaven h not readily to be reHed upon ; it 
is no easy task to be a king. Yin\s rightful heir to 
the heavenly seat was not allowed*Jto govern the four 
quarters. . . . The King Wen gloriously served the 
Lord on high with watchfulness and rovertuice, and 
thus won numerous blessings. Since his virtue was 
never reversect, he enjoyed the allegiance of the states 
from atl «ljuarters. . . . The troops of Yin Shang 
assembled lii;^e a forest and marshalled on the wilds 
of Mu. We rose thereupon and [Shang Fu cried to 
tlie King W enj, ^ The Lord on high is with tliee, be 
not faint-hearted V 

\ 

* * * ^ * * 

From these statements, it is apparent that the 
Chinese even in those early days had a conception of 
God* a Stiprei'ne Beijig, who presided over human 
affairs below, and that this conception was of a very 
high order ; and at the same time t^ie fact will sfnke 
an observant reader that the Chinese God is different 
“•'in* one essential point from the Hebrew God — that is, 
the former betrays no such ]^>ersonal intimacyjas <5he 
latter does* in the Old Testameift. The Chinese are 
not such an intensely religious and fanatical people 
as the Hebrews, and naturally ftieir conception of tlie 
hjghest autliority of moral laws was pot so personal 
and intinrate as that of the Jews, though Shang Ti 
was personal enoug9h in certain respects. Even in 
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tl^pir most reiigioijs documents in the “Shu Ching,” 
they .seem never to have giVei\ rein to their imagina- 
tion so far a€ to depart from the bounds of common- 
sense morality. Thi.s will be shown in the folio wiijg 

Announcenient Thxng/^ who founded the Yin 
dynasty (1 766-1 154 ba?.). Thi.s imperial manifesto 
was issued b}^ Thing to justify liimself before his 
subjects in the overthrow of the preceding dynasty 
and in the establisliment of his ^own— a procedure 
sanctioned by Heaven.®^ In this we .see the* elevation 
of its moral tone, but not any particularly religious 
fervcmr. After Tang liad made an end of the Ilsia 
dynasty and returned to Po, he is.sued this announce- 
ment, a solemn inauguration of the new dyna.sty : 

Ah ! Ye multitudes of tfie myriad regioms, listen 
clearly to the announcement of nte, the One Man:^ 
Ihie Great Lord on high lias endowed the people 
below with a conscience, and it is their t#.ernal nature 
to be in accoi'd ^ with it; while the work of the 
soweign is to imke them trampiilly pursue the 
course which it w(^uy[ indicate. 

^^The king of Hsia extinguished his virtue, anti 
played tfie tyrant, extending his oppression over you, 
the people of all the clans from myriad regions. 
Suifering from his cruel injurie.s, and unable to 
eriSure the^Wf!lerness* and venomousness, you, the 
people of all the clans from myriad regions, with^ 
one accord protested your innocence to thl? spirits 
of heaven and #arthv The waf of Heaven is to 
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bless the good and make wretched the dissolute. Jt 
sent down calamities on Hsia, to make manifest her 
guilt. c 

Therefore 1^ the little child, charged with the 
decree of Heaven and its evider#t terrors, did not 
dare to pardon [the criminal]. I presumed to use, 
riie dark-coloured victim-bull, and, making clear 
aiiiiotocement to the spiritual sovereign in the high 
Inravens, requested leave to deal with the ruler of 
Hsia as ft criminal. Then 1 sought for the great 
sago, witli wliom I might unite my strength, to 
request the favour [of Heaven] for you, my multi- 
tudes, 

‘^High Heaven truly showed its favour to the 
people below, and the criminal has been degraded 
’and subjected, SYliat Heaven appoints is without 
error; — brilliantly [now], like the blooming of plants 
and' trees, tka millions of the people show a true 
revival. 

‘Mt is given to me, the One Man, to secure 
harmony and tranquillity of .states and clans ; 
a&d now I know not whether I may not offend 
against [pow;ers] above and below. I am fearful and 
trembling,' as if I were in danger of falling into a 
deep abyss. 

‘^Throughout all the region^ tliat on a li^w 

life under me see that ye follow not lawless ways; 
make no "approach to insolence and dissoluteness; let 
every one be carefhl to keep his state; that so w© 
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i^ay reGeiv#the favour St Heaven. The good in 
you, I will not dare to ke«p concealed j and for the 
evil in me I will not dare to forgive myself. I will 
examine these things in harmony with the mind of 
the Lord on high.t When guilt is found anywhertrin 
you who occupy tlie myriad regions, let it rest on me, 
the One Man. When guilt is foun^ in me, the One 
Man, it shall not attach to you who occupy the 
myriad regions. • 

Oh t lot us attain to sincerity ^n these tilings, and 
so we shall likewise have a [happy) consummation^^ 
r&i!u-^ 

The Chinese God was iK)t the God of the •Psalms 
nor of J ob ; he was a quiet, deliberate, ethical power 
that discharged or exercised his function rather 
impassively. He never showed hiijiself in the midst 
of fires, thunders, or lightnings to vent his personal 
ire upon the creartures below. The Chinese never 
caught a glimpsg of their God, He was hidden far 
the azure skies, he could not be brought into 
immediate'personal ^^ch with mortals. His presence 
could only be inferred through the manifestations of 
hi% ppwbr— that is, thi'ough extraordinary natural 
phehoinena. When .he, Ws indignant, lie •visited all 
kinds^ of calamity upon the misguided. So we read 
iif^he ^^g^Ohing^^{III, Heaven is 

sending dowfi deafe desolation, and has put an 
end to our, king, is [now] sending down thosb 
devourex»s of th^grtfeih so tMfethe husbandry is all in 
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evil case. Alas for our M/ddle States ! sdl is in peril 
and going to ruin. I liav§ no strength [to do any- 
thing], I but think of the power in the azure vault/^ 
Again: ^‘Bright was the Milky Wjiy, Bhining and 
revolving in the sky. The King ^said, ^ Oh ! What 
crime is chargeable to us now, that Heaven sends 
down death and desolation ? Famine comes again 
and ag^in. There is no spirit I have not sacrificed 
to, there is 114 victim I have grudged. Our jade 
symbols, oblong and round, are exhausted;^ — how 
is it that I am not heard ? , . . The drought is 
excessive, and I may not try to excuse myself. I>am 
full of terror and feel the peril, like the clap of 
thunder or the roll. Of the remnant of Chou, among 
the black-haired people, tlijsre will not be a half man 
left, nor will the Lord on high in great Heaven 
exempt me. One and all, shall we not dread this ? 
Our §j.ncestors will be without.- successors.^ 

These calamities c^ame down from Heaven on 
account of human wickedness.®^ a, 
suffering is piteous enough, and if this were raised to 
Yq^hveh, it is highly probable that he would listen to 
it and make a personal communication with hie 
creatures below. But the « Chinese God in. great 
Heaven which is far extending,®^ veiled in obscurity®^ 
j^though sometimes bright and ill^i^diating),* 
having no sound nor odour,®^ is altogether irresponsive j 
he seems be not immediately conceited with human 

afairs, in any event not so personally as the 
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God, who ^^^liunderetli md^^elloiisly with his voice/' 
who ^^saith to thh snow, Qp thou on the earth ; like- 
wise to the^ small rain, and fo the great rain of his 
strength/' and ^gain who sealeth up the hand of 
every man ; that^ all men may know his work " 
(Job, xxxvii, 5-7]r. Such a God as this was not in 
accord with the Chinese imagination. 

Though lacking in religious fervour, tlie Qliinese 
God, besides being a stern moral .power, was a 
political director, whose foremost, olvject of adminis- 
tration was to gire his people happiness, peace, and 
justice. When Heaven found its earthly representa- 
tive who is called the “son of Heaven" unwxwthy of 
his exalted position, it appointed some one else from 
among the people. This , new representative, con- 
scious of his holy missbn, gathered^ about him all the 
available forces to rise against the prevailing house. 
He would recount, all the outrageous, ^inhuman, sins 
committed by thd tyrant, and iit them would seek the 
justification of action as heaven-ordained. The 
‘^t/reat D^Bclaration " (^SShu/' V, I) by King Wu of 
the Chou dynaStj^* though by some conaideij?d 
spuxiou% fairly illustrates the attitude of a new 
dymast^i against its corrupt, degenerate pj’edecessor. 
Ho declares ; Heaven-and-earth is the parent of all 
C 5 ^ttires;^m^ of creatures^m most 

highly endowed* The sincerely intelligent [among 
man] becomes •the great sovereign ; * and J^he gre^t 
sovereign is the parent of the people. But now 
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Sliou, the king of Shang, (|bes not revereiice Heaven 
above, and inflicts calamities on the people below. 
Abandoned to dninkenhess and reckless .in lust, he 
has dared to exercise cruel oppr^siofi. He has 
exfended the punishments of . ol|enders to their 
relatives. He has put men intd offices on the 
hereditary princijjle. He has made it his pursuit to 
have palaces, towers, pavilions, embankments, ponds 
and other extravagances, to the ny^st painful injury 
of you, the people of*!tnyriad regions. He has burned 
and roasted the royal and good. He has ripped up 
pregnant women. ? 

'‘Great Heaven was moved with indignation, and 
charged my deceased father Wen to display its 
terrors; but [he died] before the great work was 
qpmpleted. On tlys account, I, Fa, the little child, 
have by means of you, the hereditary rulers of my 
friendly stat<^, contemplated the government of 
Shang : but Shou ha^ no repentant" heart. He sits 
squatting on his heels, not serving^ tlie Lord on high 
nor the spiritwS of heaven and earth, neglecting 'Ulso 
th^ temple of his ancestors, and hot* sacrificing in it. 
The victims and the vessels of millet all become the 
prey of robbers, and still he says, 'The people are 
mine; the [heavenly] appointment is mine,^ never 
trying to correcff his contemptuous min^^k^.^ 

" Heaven, for the help of the people below, made 
f<5r them rulers^ and made for them instructors, that 
they might be able tto be of service to the Lord on 
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^igh^ and »^cure the tranquillity of the four quarters 
[of the empire]. In r^ard to deciding who are 
criminals and who are not, how dare I give any 
allowance to my^pwn wishes ? ^ 

‘V^Wlien the tstrength is the same, measure* the 
virtue [of the parties] ; when the virtue is the same, 
measure their rigliteousness Shgu has liundreds of 
thousands and myriads of officers, but they have 
hundreds of thousands and myriads (t£ minds ; I have 
[but] three thousand officers, but they ha^e one mind. 
The iniquity of Shang is full. Heaven gives com- 
mand to destroy it. If I did not obey Heaven, my 
iniquity would be as great. * 

I, the little child, early and late am filled with 
apprehensions. I have received the command of ray 
deceased father Wen; I have ofEtred special sacrifice 
to the Lord on high ; I have performed the due ser- 
vices to the grg3.t eartli, and I lead the multititdes of 
you to exechte the punishment appointed by Heaven , 

• ♦"Heaven conEpassionates the people. To what the 
people desire, pe^en will be found to give effect. 
Give ye aid to me, the One Man, to cleanse forovd!* all 
within* the four seas. Now is the tjme. It should 
not be lost (Legge, p* 125 ff,). • 

" Shih records how Heaven appointed King 
•Wen to measul-es against the tyrant of Shang, * 
whose atrocious deeds are enumerated in the above 
" Decla^ation/^ " The Lord on high »^aid t<J King Wen, 

^ I aih intelligent virtue, not loudljr 
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proclaimed nor porfcrayec^ without, e^tfci^vagance or 
changeableness, without Consciousness of effort on 
your part, in accordance with the pattern *of the Lord 
on high/ The Lord on high sa?*^ to King Wen, 
^ Take measures against the couniry of your foes. 
Along with your brethren, get ready your scaling 
ladders, and yoiir engines of onset and assault, to 
attack ^‘fche wall of Cheung (III, I, 7). 

The Chinese ‘did not make any distinction between 
moral and^ political authority. Whoever is able to 
govern the people must be a man of moral perfection; 
and whoever is perfect in his goodness is entitled to 
a rulerMiip; for the highest position in the state 
belongs to the one who is nearest to the Lord on 
high. In this, the Ohinei^fe conception of rulership 
may be considered somewhat akin to that of Plato, 
who conceives the state as a sort of great ethical 
institution in vdiich the morally perfect and philoso- 
phically great must lead the masses. ^ 

When any rebellious uprising wac not necessary,.to 
enforce the heavenly order of thy^gs , against* a despot, 
it s/as the wont of a perfect, virtuous ruler to select 
the wisest and most virtuous of his subjects as his 
own successor. In this way Yaa raised Shun 'to the 
highest oflice in the state, and Shun in turn selected 
Yu to succeed feim. The occupation tfeihe throtih 
thus effected was ascribed to the heavenly will as We 
read in ^ The Counsels of the Great Yd Shu/' 
II, II), in which the *hiinister Yi praises th^ virtue df 
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^ YaO : ^^Ohl! the virtue o4 the divine Yao is vast and 
unceasing. It is holy, spirit-like, awe-inspiring, and 
refined. Q-reat Heaven regarded you favourably, and 
ordained yon t(*, hold all the four oceans and to become^ 
the ruler of the impire.^^ • 

Therefore, it was natural that every dynastic change 
was considered by the Chinese a decree of Heaven. 
The Yin failed l)ecause Heaven wanted to dij^*ontinue 
its favour, thougli this was once s© generously be- 
stowed upon the declining dyilasty. The Cliou was 
favoured because the rising one had proved its virtue 
aiiit ability to carry out the appointment by the Un- 
known. The declining house showed by •its very 
decline that it was no longer able effectively to main- 
tain the right entrusted k) it by Great Heaven. The 
disintegration that Jiad been gping on wnthin the 
kingdom was the punishment from above. But if the 
ruler could not be made to become ^nscious^of the 
fact and continued to aggra’/ate the wretched condi- 
tion of affairs, Uie heavenly punishment was to be 
completeTd by the^otal overthrow of the reigning 
government. • 

^ It wfls in accordance with this spirit that the Duke 
of 0h5u tnade the folloi\ving declaration t?) the officers 
of v^e Yin dynasty which'ihe overthreWv^(H22 b.c.) : 

niiqgHlIits officcws of the Yin dj^nasty, great ruin ^ 
came down on Yin from the cessation of forbearance 
in pitying Heaven, and we, the lordsof Ch#u, recei^^ed 
its fayouting ^pointmentr^^^^ W charged with thO* 
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manifest wrath of Heaven, farried out the|)unishme^^^^ 
which came from a siiperi^)r, and rightfully dispo^ 
of the appointment of Yfa, thus finishing [the . will of] 
the Lord on high. Now, ye numerou^s officers, it was. 
notrour small state that dared to attack the appoint- 
raent of Yin, but Heaven was not for Yin, for indeed 
it would not strengthen the disorderly [government 
of Yin].^ But it helped us. Did we dare to seek the 
office of ourselyps? Only the LortJ on high was not 
for Yin as was gleaited from the doings of pur com- 
mon people in whom is seen the manifest wrath of 
Heaven^'’ (^^Shu,^^ V, XIV ; Legge, p. 196^.). 

As I ^^tated before, the Chinese Sliang Ti never 
made any direct personal demonstration of his will 
before the people, though^ the latter felt intimate 
enough toward him, as for instance when they ap- 
pealed to him as the last resort. Whatever displeasure 
or wraith he felt was only indirectly communicated 
through such inanimate mediums as drought, famine, 
epidemics, or earthquake, and especially through the 
doings and feelings of the common people,* which a 
wisg ruler is alwajKS anxious to read" correctly. Heaven 
utters no word, but through the people, Ito ever- 
persistent ' is to bring peace and good-wSl and 
righteousness here below ; and when the ruler, failing 
to execute this order to the satisiaction ||,|he mak 
endeavours- to promote his personal selfish interests 
th^ peopfe ogrow*, uneasy, disorder begins to prevail, a 
^ cdainou# goes up from the suffering, extraordinary 
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pheiiomena Jake place, anA herein the wise read symp- 
' toinB of heavenly displea^^ Heaven sees as the 

people see^. Heaven hears * as the people hear^^ 
(^^Shii/’ V., L)-* As Heaven has mercy upon the 
people, whatever js desired by them is always granttd ’^ 
C^Stm/^ V, I, a)* Again, ^‘Heavenly intelligence is 
shown in the intelligence of the people, and the mani- 
festation of heavenly wrath is showi! in the manifesta- 
tion of the wratl^^of the people” (^,SShu,” 11, HI). 
The relation between the two, at)()ve and below, is s(3 
intimate that when one is affected the otlier is sure to 
feel •it. Therefore, whenever there is a manifestation 
of unrest among the masses, the wise and A^^irtuous 
know that the heavenly appointment of the prevailing 
dynasty is being revoked, .and they bide their time to 
rise against it when Tdl hopes for its regeneration or 
rGformatioi| are gone. Vox popidi^ vox d&% was the 
motto of the Cliiimse. Much of the Chmese demcj^oracy 
that prevails in spite of an autfocratic form of govern- 
ment, is certainly^due to the conception of the divinity 
of the popular will. 

The vox populi was not, however, the only meai||S to 
ascertain the heavenly will. There was another indi- 
cation^of it— divinatiofi. When divifiation and the 
reading of the popular will agreed, the wise knew 
gopclusive ^g^ here the heavenly* will, and did not 
hesitate to carry this out through every rn^ns within 
their power* When King Oh^ang of the Ohou dynasty 
on his punitive expedition against the tyrant# 
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of Shang, he divined by great tortoise-shell be- 
queathed to iiim by his farther, King Neng, whether 
the great undertaking lie was about to q;s:ecute were 
in accord with the heavenly plea^«*e and could be 
brought to a successful end (“ Shuj^ V, VII ; Legge, 
pp, 157-158) . Having obtained a favourable response, 
he issued ^Hhe Great Announcement” to his fellow- 
dukes and kings as well as to his own people. 

When Shun wanted to select histroyal successor, he 
had recourse to diviliation, though his mind was first 
made up as to who it should be. To the protestation 
of great Yii, that the divine Shun should, Ij^fore 
selecting his successor, submit the meritorious 
ministers one by one to the trial of divination and let 
the favourable indication ♦ be followed,” the divine 
SJiun replied, According to tKe rules for the regula- 
tion of divination, a person should first make up his 
mind«and tbe%refer his decision to the great tortoise- 
shell. My mind therefore was first made up. I con- 
sulted and deliberated with every j^ne of my peogl^, 
who all agreed v/ith me. The ^iritual beings mdi- 
cated their approval, the tortoise-shell and divining 
stalks concurred . Divination, when lucky, * shoujd 
not be repeated. . . . The rfiani|est appointiflent of 
Heaven is on thy person, and thou art eventual|^ tp 
ascend the sovefeign seat” f^ghu,” 
p. 50/.).^ ' 

•in « The. Great Plan” (“Shu,” V, IV, Chapter 7), 
we read, how divination by the tortoise-shell and the 
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^talks of nJilfoil is to be resorted to in tlie settlemen 
of doubts.®® The philosophy of divinai ion is that of 
the Yih King, to which allusion has been made already 
in an earlier paYf^ of this book. 

Thus it is evident that Shang Ti was the suprejne 
power that guided and controlled the destiny of the 
people below. It was the moral^ authority of the 
universe, and its will, in whatever way manifested, 
either through public opinion or •divination, was 
absolute. The only way to court its favoip* wa>s to be 
morally upright and humane. It never showed any 
personal favouritism. In this can also be seen the 
peculiarly practical turn of the Chinese mind* Their 
Shang Ti was the God of monotheism as innch as the 
Yahveli^of the Jews; biVt as I have repeatedly re- 
marked, Shang Ti never entered into such an intimate 
relationship with mortals as did Yahveli. The Ti 
was a someAvhat'irapen^nal moral pi^noiple, tkough 
not without son;e of the human passions as when he 
sl^pwed liis wratfi through famine and desolation. 
However* this may^be, the Chinese conception of 
Shang Ti was free from the elements of poettcal 
ox mystical imagination. He never revealed himself 
on a certain sacred^spot on earth, nor in sfiiy material, 
bbj^Jctive form that could be perceived by the human 

ever hearS his '^still small ‘ 
voico/^ There was no Moses, no Abi’aham, no 
Aaron; but SVn, Yu, Yi Yin, T^ang the Perfect, 
Puke of and Conf ucia8---all prosaic and* 
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practical and strictly ethical. TheophaDiy was un^ 
known in China. In shorty Chinese imagination 
could not conceive the utility of the prophet or seer. 
It is true that the voice of Shang Ti is sometimes 
rej^resented as having spoken to the mortal ear, but 
we are always kept in the dark as to his method 
of communication, if not through strange natural 
events, <9^ or vox popidi, or divination. He never 
manifested himj/elf even in dreams tor visions. 

The earjy Chinese, however, seem to have made 
a distinction between Ti and T^ieri. Though, of 
course, this distinction was not clearly defined, Ti 
appear/? to have been understood more personally 
than T^ien. This would at once be felt when Ti 
is translated into English by Lord or (rod,^^ 
whil^i TTen is rendered Heaven/^ About the 
time of Confucius, or even as early as when the 
first opart of^ihe ‘^Yih King Conmientaries was 
written, the significance of Ti was almost lost sight 
of, while Tfien came to occupy tl^e more important 
place in the religious system jof China. "In cither 
wards, Shang Ti came to be regarded purely as a 
moral principle or reason of the universe. The most 
efficient and practical and religioiis way of seVving it 
was to put all its moral laws such as the five Eternal 
Codes into practice, and did not^necessMal y consisfein 
offering prayers or singing hymns or sacrificmg 
victims to an imaginary, invisible presence that at 
best had no immediate personal relationship to the 
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world below^ The heavenly way was the human way. 
It was thus that the eai^y religious conception of 
- Shang Ti became gradually Sietamorphosed into the 
purely philosophical principle of T’ien and then finally 
into the ethical i(^;^a of Tao.^®® • 

Another peculiar feature of the Chinese worship of 
Shang Ti^ which must not escape our consideration 
here, was that there was no popular^temple dedicated 
to him where He%ven-fearing souls ipight come and 
offer prayers and ask special gra,%e from above. The 
worsliip of Shang Ti was solely a state^ affair en- 
trusied to a ruler personally, who by virtue of his 
heavenly appointment was the only authorizechperson- 
age sacred enough to conduct the ceremony of wor- 
ship. It was the ruler hipiself and nobody else who 
could offer the annuafi sacrifice to Shang Ti, could 
give him thanks for whatever he did for the reigning 
house or the peopje in general. This \yas one o^f the 
most important * imperial functions, the neglect of 
which might incur a heavenly displeasure and result 
in a* grievous catastrophe to the kingdom. Indeed, it 
was thought sacrilegious for the masses to worsjaip 
Heavenii^^^ who was too sacred, too divine, too holy 
to be my familiarly approached by thoSe yho were in 
fact xiobodies in the eyes of the Lord on high. 

, J?he woplj^ping pf God by the •common people, 
ev0u by feudal lords, was an act of usurpation upon 
the inviolable tight or duty of the reigning^ sovereign, 
who alone between Heaven and the ^ 
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people. Though Heaven oonamunicated jts indigna- 
tion through the feeling the multitudes of the 
people^ it was only one“ man who was permitted to 
reflect upon it and take the proper coarse to appease 
the» heavenly wrath. When this ogie man was suc- 
cessful in his reflection or interpretation as well as 
in his undertaking, he was said to have been truly 
appointed by Htfaven. Ever after this, he would 
never think of qeglectiiig either thye annual celebra- 
tion of Shang Ti, or' offering sacrifices on ail great 
state occasions. As we read in the Shu Ching ” 
and the Shih Ching/^ the omission of this .sjMred 
and excjusive duty on the part of the occupant of 
the heavenly seat was counted among the grave 
offences which merited his, dethronement by a more 
popular and virtuous political leader. This peculiar 
relation of Shang Ti to the creatures below is due to 
the fact that the Chinese «did no.t conceive their 
Ti in his individual relation to mankind generally. 
The supreme one commissioned the earthly ruler 
with the office of looking after the welfare, moral ^nd 
phy^sical, of the masses. The latter, therefore, had 
nothing to do individually with the highest authority 
himself. It^w^s sufficient foil them if they obeyed 
the state regulations and acted according to the 
moral laws conceived as eternal and i:(j^angeab]^^ 
Of course/ they had their ancestors to remember, 
to ^ reverb, , and . to keep supplied With sacrifices, 

# but this was practically all that the oGumnon people 
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had to do in ^he way of religion, all their other doings 
being strictly moral, practilal, and secular. 

Prom the earliest time in 1:he history of Chinese 
civilization, Sfiaag Ti seems to have been associated 
with the state as sjich and not with individuals. Atid 
as the state was •no more than its ruler himself in 
those days, the latter always assumed the duty to 
worship Shang Ti and to offer* him the j)roper 
sacrifice in the proper season. In t%> great Chinese 
encyclopaedia, Chin T’u^Shu Chi Cheng 

(section “ Natural Phenomena,^' chapter Spiritual 
Beings and the Miraculous/^ VoL IX), we notice 
reference to the facts that Huang Ti Yu Hsiuiig Shih 
in ancient times worshipped Shang Ti in a specially 
built temple, that Chiian Hsil Kao Yang Shih (com- 
posed a piece of mm^ic called Cheng Yun on the 
occasion of a sacrifice to Shang Ti, and that later Ti 
K^u Kao Hsin Shih builb«a sort of artificial hill in the 

41 ^' 

southern field, where he worshipped Shang Ti, the 
sun, moon, constellatiotis, and his ancestors. The 
^SSl^'Chkig/^ the ^''Chou (records of the rituals 
of the Chou dynastyJJ and also the Li Ki contain 
various * statements referring to the state worship 
of Sha:«g Ti on certain* occasions, TBes^ facts are 
confiimed by the Yih Ching ” where (Appendix II) 
;^^undeT, issues from the earth; it re- 
Yerberates, which indicate^^^^ the trigram •K. The 
ancient kings/ in accordance with .this,* cWposed 
virtue, and offered it magnifU 
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cently to tEe Lord on high, while their aii.cestors and 
their father were made tV) share [at the service]/- 
Further, under the trigram we read : " Wind 

moves over water, which is Hwam The ancient 
kings, in accordance with this, offerr^d sacrifice to the 
Lord on high and built the ancestral! temple/^ 

All this clearly shows that from ancient times the 
worship of Shang Ti was one of the great state 
affairs which did not concern the ^people below. In 
this connection it ixiaj be interesting to note that 
music was offered to Shang Ti, but no hymns singing 
of his virtue, power, or mercy. ^ 

This peculiar relation of Shang Ti to the people in 
general is very significant when we consider that he 
was not the creator of the universe. The early 
Chinese world-conception wa,s wavering between 
monotheism and polytheism. It sometimes looked as 
if it advocated one Shang Ti, and then it fell back 
upon polytheistic belief, allowing besides Shang Ti in 
Great Heaven the terrestrial god, the five gods of 
water, fire, wood, metal, and earth, the moun’tain gods, 
and the river gods. But these latter were more or 
less subordinate to Shang Ti, who apparently Occupied 
the foremoot and highly important position '*^in the 
hierarchy of the gods, though the exact relation- 
ship among thenJ was left undefined. 44all 
this phenomenal world was hot the sole work of 
Shang Ti in Heaveti, %ut a eombined Undertaking to 
which the JBa^ a great de^l^f its energy. 
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Therefore, the Cliinese mind, heaven and eartli are 
very closely associated, close!}' indeed that they 
sometimes form one idea as* heaven-and-earth. We 
can say, how^ivtn', that a dualistic conception of the 
world, either in |he popular mind or in philosophy, 
was a most predt)minant note throughout the history 
of Chinese thought, not only in its earliest stage, but 
even when the Chinese mind reatlied its maturity 
during the Sung nasty. 

However that may be, tliis cr|>ation, as it were, l)y 
heaven-and«eartli did not have any partictilarly well- 
defiiied purpose ; tliere was not visible in it any strong 
predominating will.^^^ True, things were rgigulated 
according to rules, the universe was surely law'-abiding, 
well-regulated, and by nq means chaotic ; but these 
laws were not animattxi with the presence of a special 
soul or spirit, which was powerful and active enougli 
to impress itself upon ihti Chinese imagination. Being 
singularly practical and positivistic, the latter did not 
go beyond the boundary of its prosaic reasonableness. 
Th^sre was no logical need for it to find a creator in 
the Shang Ti, lu^i' \V!ls the religious and sentimental 
deman(i for him strong enough ; and as soon as the 
worship of the Ti was .taken up by ike King as his 
most solemn and especial duty, the people and the 
phildsophers turned Jheir attention *11 another direc- 
tion where the Shang Ti did not make himself obtru- 
sive, Thus th« Ti gradually came to^ lose Jifs ancient 
dignity in the popular mind, and his existeiic© no more 
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actively and efficiently influenced the course of affairs 
moral as well as political ; and the practical Chinaman 
has ever since been content with the unpoet ic and 
non-religious notion of T^ien. , ^ 

< rjc 

In conclusion, it will be found quite interesting to 
note that there was at least one thinker in ancient 
China who came to realize in a systematic way the 
existence more or ler?s of a Supreme Being. I mean 
Mu“tze, the greatest exponent of humanism and utili- 
tarianism. It was due to him that China ever came 
to reason inethodically about the presence of a 
Sovereign Power in the world, superintending the 
course of Nature as w^ell as tlio doings of moral 
creatures on earth. Whatever feelings the earlier 
moralists, philosophers, and political writers might 
have entertained as to the manifestation of a divine 
will m humah affairs, they were vague and merely 
tentative, they lacked the support oPsound reasoning. 
Mu-tze, however, for the first time conceived all- 
powerful God intellectually, and devoted some special 
chapters in his book to the subject, trying to prove 
the presence of a Supreme Being, and givi^^g sofne 
concrete reasons why worship ahfl reverence are due 
to him. In faqt, his doctrine of universal love and 
his extreme utilitarianism are based on^he conception 
of a great, wise, just, impartial will. v. 

The following are some passages culled from Mu-tze 
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where he jj'easons for the existence of the liighest 
authority. ' « 

The philosopher Mu said* Those wise men who 
wish to pracMsjo humanity and justice ought to dis> 
cover the whence of justice. « 

Whence is ji^stice ? 

Justice does not issue from the ignorant and 
humble, but necessarily from the ndbie and intelligent. 
For justice meair^good government. . 

How do I know tliis ? 

When there is justice in the empire* order pre- 
vaiW; blit when there is no justice, eoufiision prevails 
Therefore, I know that justice means gooi govern- 
ment. Those who are ignorant and humble cannot 
govern the noble and intelligent, while the latter can 
govern *the former. • For this reason I know that 
justice does not issue from the ignorant and humble, 
but from tlie noble and intelligent. ^ 

Who then i% noble, and wiio is intelligent ? 

It is Heaven that is noble, it is Heaven that is 
ihSt^ftig^iiit. If so, it must be from Heaven where 
justice issues.^^ • * * 

People of to-day, however, may say : We know 
for ceftain that the sovj^reign is noble? than the feudal 
lord, and the feudal lord than the state official. But 
,we*do not k^ow tha^ Heaven is nobler and more intel-* 
ligent than the sovereign himself.'^ • 

The philosoiffier Mu said : I know tln^reason why 
Heaven is nobler and more intelligent than the 
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sovereign. For when the latter does an ^ct of good- 
ness, he is rewarded by Hf^aven ; but when he com- 
mits disorderly deeds, he is punished by Heaven. 
When he is sick or suffers calamities:* *6r curses, he 
‘ will, after fasting and performings ablation, make 
offerings of sweet liquor and corn *oO the Heavenly 
spirits; and it is then that Heaven removes all these 
evils for him. I have, however, never known cases 
in which Heave v asks the sovereijgn for blessings.* 
^'’herefo^e, I know tlfit Heaven is nobler and more 
intelligent t\ian he. 

“ Not only this ; the books by the ancient sage-kings 
tell us about the intelligence and activity of Heaven : 

' How clear-sighted and knowing Heaven is ! It looks 
down on tlio world below as, its sovereign.^ This is to 
say that Heaven is nobler and miore intelligent than 
the sovereign. I do not know if in fact there is any- 
thing ^nobler and more intellfgent than Heaven. iVs 

it is thus Heaven that>» is the nobles^t and the most 

♦ - 

intelligent, it must surely be from Heaven where 
justice issues. 

^^Therefore, wise men of to-day wh6 wish from their 
inmost hearts to practise rationality, to develop the 
material respiirrjes of the country, and to disc(5Vn the 
origin of humanity and justice, ought to revere the 
♦ Heavenly will.^^ ^ ^ * 

we have to revere the Heavenly will, what 
doos it desire ? ^What does it hate * 
t The Heavenly will does not desire to see the 
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greater stJtes attack tlie lesser ones, the greater 
families disturb the lessef oi^es, the strong abuse the 
weak, the cunning outwit the simple, and the noble 
lord it over humble. These are not desired by 
Heaven. * 

Heaven, on tlie contrary, desires that the stronger 
aitiorig the people should co-operate with tlie weaker, 
the virtuous instruct the ignorant, and the «.vealt1iy 
divide with the pdf)r. It again wislui!^ tliatthe liigher 
ones should make efforts to conduct tlie ^^wernmenl , 
and the lower ones to attend to their own occupations, 
Whdli the higher ones make efforts to conduct the 
government, order prevails in tlie state ; when the 
lower ones make efforts to attend to tlieir occu]iations, 
there is an abundant supply for public expenditure. 
Kow let the kingdom he orderly a»d abundantly sup- 
plied with means, and the people on one hand will 
make offerings ojp* purifie*! licpior and c%rn to Hf)avori 
and the spirituaUbeings, while on tlie other hand tliey 
will^ J^irt^ r rings/ gems, pearls, and jades with their 
neighbours on a>]l si^es. Against such a people no 
feudal lords will harbour enmity. On the froiitrers 
there will be no clanking of arms. Wh^hin the empire 
the hungry will be •fed* the tired left to ?est, and all 
the jieople find refuge and nourishment. The so vereign 
and^ superior Officers Vill be benevolent, tl^e subjects 
and inferiors loyal; the father and elder •brothers 
loving, children and younger brolhers obedient. 
Therefore, if one, reverently in accord with the 
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Heavenly will, practise it in the empire)'' generally, 
one will be able to admivistW a judicious government^ 
to keep the people in harmonious ordjer, to increase 
the wealth of the country, and to meet all the public 
expenditure. When all the people hre thus comfort- 
ably dressed and sufficiently fed, there prevails a 
general peace, free from worries. Therefore, wi??e 
men of ’to-day, wishing from their inmost hearts to 
practise rationality, develop the*^' material resource 
of the country, and to discern the origin of humanity 
and justice, ought to revere the Heavenly will. 

“ Moreover, the relation of the sovereign t<? his 
empire is no more nor less than that existing between 
princes of the minor states, or feudal lords, and their 
respective principalities. Why should thes^^ princes 
and lords wish to ’.^ee their subjects and states and 
peoples do harm to one another ? When a greater 
state ’attacks smaller one, 'and a Ig^rger family puts 
in disorder a lesser one, how could tte offender expect 
to be praised and honoured for this crime ? ^:^ely 
they will be most severely piipisht^d and executed* 
The way in which Heaven governs the world is exactly 
like that. 8ti;onger states by attacking the^smalfe 
ones, or lafger cities by invading the smaller ones^ 
may wish to hawe blessings from Heaven; but Ijless- 
ings will pever be their. s, for they wc^ald surelj»b4 
visited br calamities and curses. 

Therefore, when our conduct is not in accord with 
Heaven^s desire, but is what Heaven <ih)es not desire 
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us to do, tiien Heaven will act towards us, not in the 
way we desire, l)iit direcHy against us ; for we shall 
then have to suffer diseases, epidemics, calamities, and 
curses. TherSwre, if the sovereign fails to do Heaveu\s 


will, but acts contrary to it, all the people of* the 
empire along wTth himself will be plunged into the 
ffbyss of calamity and curse. Therefore, sage-khigs of 
olden times knew well how disasters would bt^ brought 
by Heaven and #he spiritual beings* upon the people, 
and they avoided those dee dsi wdiich would not he 
liked by Heaven and the spiritual beings. This is 
because the ancient kings wished to promote tire 
welfare of tlie empire and to avoid those tlfings that 
were not conducive to tin's end. Consequently, Heaven 
arrangeiJ cold and heat, and regulated tlie four seasons, 
and harmoniously disposed of thg Ying and Yan, rain 
and dew. The five cereals ripened according to the 
season, the six •domesticated aniinals^multipli^d, and 
diseases, epidqjnics, or famines never assailed the 

/TSS?eover, I know how sincere Heaven^s love for 

* • 

the people is. For it is Heaven that created tln> sun, 
moon, •stars, and constellations, and made them shine 
and followiifeheir cpurf^ies duly ; that arranged the four 
seasons in order to regulate, the lives of the people on 
earth ; thaf^by means of thunder, Tailing snow, frosty 
rain, and dew quickens the growth of the five cereals 
and thread^yielding flax, all of whioli profits the people 
materially; that j)lanned the formation of mountairns, 
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rivers, and valleys, producing wealth iV manifold 
forms ; that created kin^s, princes, and various lords 
in order to supervise the moral conditions of the 
people, rewarding the deserved, and/punishing the 
disorderly, and to have them supplied with enough 
means for their clothing and nourfshment, making 
metals, earth, birds, and beasts, to serve them, anil 
cultivating the five cereals and thread-yielding flax 
plants. From the earliest times down to tlie present 
day there has never iLen any change in this state of 
affairs. 

Heaven thus knows no partiality in its love*for 
the world, it quickens and matures all things, thereby 
benefiting them all. There is not a single object in 
this world which is not heavenly made and y%t which 
could not be used hj the people and thereby benefit 
them. But those men who only know small things 
and igpore tho^ greatest, do nothing in the way of 
requiting the heavenly fStvours, and do^ not know that 
this constitutes so-called inhumanity ^nd misfortum^ 
Again, Heaven gives misfortune to those ^hoTtill 
the innocent. If Heaven did not sincerely love the 
people, why would it punish the oifender wit?i mis-^ 
fortune ? < * • ^ 

Again, in history we h%ve concrete examples where 
those who in acccfrd with Heaveef).^s will, loved and 
benefited the people were rewarded by Heaven; while 
those who coi?trary,to Heaven's will hated and wronged 
the people were punished by Heaven. To the former 
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class belon^l the sage-kings of the ancient three 
dynasties — Yao, Sliun^ Yti_, Wen, and Wii, 

What did they do ? What they did was to practise 
universal love ‘?lnd avoid partiality. That is to say, 
they did not all?^w tlie larger states to attack tlie 
smaller ones, the* larger families to put tlie smaller 
oiffes in disorder, the strong to threaten the weak, the 
more numerous to abuse the fewe*’, the cuiviing to 
plan against the liiimphi, the noble tf? lord it' over the 
humble. In whatever undertallings of theirs, tliey 
never forgot to berieht the three things, that is, 
Ilea^fen, the spiritual beings, and the people. When*" 
all those three arc universally benefited, it i^ called 
Heavenly Virtue, and beautiful names are added to it. 

Theri^l'ore, Heaven’s will is like unto the compass 
of a wheelwright, or tKe rule of a /‘arpenter. W hfiii 
the wdieelwright taking up his instrument wants to 
measure and to distinguish between wiiat is ci»cnlar 
and what is not .circular, he will say : ‘ That which is 
in iiccord with mf instrument will Im called a circle, 
whil(r^^ which is^not vrill not be so designated. 
By this, I distinguish one from the other.’ Wlfy ? 
Because* his measuring instrument is correct. As with 
the carpenter, so with HeavenAs will. It desires first 
to measure the rightful administration of kings, 
priuices, or gramd persons in the empire, and, secondly, 
to judge the literature and utterances of all tl^e people. 
Whatever deeis or utterances or administt*ation tSat 
are in unison with Heaven^s will are called good ; * 
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while those contrary to it are called bad. lb is through 
this heavenly law and standard that the humaneness 
or inhumaneness of all the kings, princes, grand per- 
sons, and higher officials is measurecTand judged, as 
wlien we distinguish between black %x\d white. 

Therefore, those kings, princes, ^rand persons, or 
wise ‘men of to-day who wish sincerely to practf.se 
rationality, to promote the material resources of the 
country, and to Hliscern the origiTifi» of humanity and 
justice, ou;^lit to be*obedient to the will of Heaven. 
For obedience to the will of Heaven is the law of 
'"justice.’^ ♦ 



NOTES 


^ Tlie Three Rulers huang ^ -^l), ^oiKH-ally 

known as the Heavenly, Earthly^ aiid llintiaii Sover- 
eigns, are perhaps personificatio|i.s of tlie throe |)ovvers 
of Nature. Their age belongs to the mytliologioal era 
of Chinese history. 

'CEive Eniperors [wu fi ^ are alvvavfi 
mentioned, but their names vary. A iuost* po])ular 
enumeration is hhih Hi, Shen Ming, Ituarig I’i, Kin 
l^'ien, and Chuan Hu, covering the period 28o2- 
2355 B.o, • 

^ The ^^Shu Oiling is one of ^ the Five Books {ivu 
chmg 3£ i!?), considered canoiiieal hy the Confucian 
scholars ever since the time of Wu 'Ti (MO-87 me.) 
of the Han dyjmsty. ^’hey are : \u#Ching ^^•(Book 
of Changes), ^‘jShih Ching ( Book of Odtis), 8hn 
Ching ” ( Book of Jtlistory), ‘‘ Li Ki (Records of Kite.s), 
Tin ChTu ” (Spring and Autumn). See the 
Sacred Books pf the East,” Vols. HI, XVf, XXVII, 
XXVIII, and also the Chinese Classics,” by L^ge, 
Vols. MI, IV, V. 

^ Tke two ideal sagg-kings of ancient China. Yao 
reigned 2356-2255*13.0., and Shun 2255-2205 b.c. But 
serge authorities, among whom Dr. Shiratori, of the 
' Tukyo Imperial University, deny tlfbir historicity. • 
^ Literally, Tao ” is the way or rdfisoii ; Te,” 
virtue; and Ching , canonical book. Asfegardsthe 
nature of the book and the author, see the text, where 
the monistic philosophy is treated, • 
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® What a glorious age this was for early^thinkers of 
China can be seen from the fact that seVeral writers 
and historians of the day made attempts to classify 
them according to their doctrines, the number of 
which had become confusingly large, cpiote only 
one^of those historians. Pan Ku, authar of the History 
of the Han Dynasty {Han iSf/ra), divides the Ante-Chhn 
thinkers into ten classes: (1) Scliolars {jii r/Ha, Confii- 
c^ians) ; (2) Taoists (tao ehia) ; (o) xVstrologers ami 
(xeomanc^ers {yin yang ehia) ; (4) Jurists {fa chia) ; 
(5) Logicians or^vSophists {nting ehig,) ; (6) Followers 
of Mu~tze i^mn cAuOj: (7) Diplomatists {isung lieng 
ehia) ; (8) Miscellaneous VVriters {tsa ehia) ; (9) Agri- 
culturists (neng ehia)} (1.0) Story Writers {hsiao shuo 
ehia), ♦ 

^ The Book of Changes was not included among 
them, for it was considered a book of divination, which 
could not possil.>ly do any harm to the absolute govern- 
ment of the First Emperor. ■ 

® Perhaps tlie Emperor’s drastic measures were not 
solely responsible for this state of things which fol- 
lowed liis reign, but tlio Chinese mind itself began 
about *^his tinu' to show symptoms of exhaustion, as 
we can judge from a school of sophistry which then 
arose, and whose chief advocates were Ghing Sun 
Ling and his followers. ‘ ' 

® This is what Orientalists calj ^^rnodern Chinese 
philosopliy,” though quite Mediseval as regards the 
time. When we know the ancient Ante-Ch’m philo- 
sophy and this mbdern” one,. it can be said that 
know all abt)ut the speculative development of the 
Chinese mind throughout ats long history. For in J;he 
urst period we corfie across genuine Chinese efforts Jo < 
solve the problems of the universe quite independent 
of any foreign influence. (The so-called, Indian influ- 
ence' on th^ earlf Taoists is nob probable.) In the 
stcond period, philosophers of the Sung dynasty en- 
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deavoured liaiidle the old quoKstions witli a light 
borrowed from Buddhisim which, howtn^er, was not 
openly acknowledged by tlieiia. 

It took some time, however, for Confiicianisni to 
assume this sTipeihor position. At the beginning of 
its career it met, with strong oppo.sitioji at the hg/iid 
of the Taoists, wl^o, at times, seemed to get the better 
of their rivjil, especially in the earlier |)eriods of the 
Hfi,n dynasty, wlien tlie Emperor Wen, E]if[)ress 
Ton, and their son Cliing (nnder tlTe intiuence of his 
mother), showed gu'eat partiality towards tlio followers 
of tlie old philosopher, Lao-tze. y Wifli tim comings of 
Emperor Wu, the Conincians l)e|‘aii to ma jjifest great, 
activity, finally l)ringing about what we might call 
the golden age of literafiuH^ in the Han period. 
period of the Six Dynasties that followed was charat?- 
ter 1 zed by the ]) redominance of Buddhist tin ) lights 
and feelings which drew their vitality partly from 
Taoism. Early in the Tiyig dynasty Liio-tze again 
became dbnspicuous, for the Emperor d'ai, claiming 
the same ancestry as the sage hifuself, honoured the 
latter with tlie sublime title of the ‘^Tai sliang iisiien 
yuen hnang ti^^ /great, •superior, uiifayiornabh;, pri- 
mordial, august Ijord), and a special devotional palace 
was built in hislionour, whore the Emperoj* annually 
worshipped him iif great style. But the tidi^ of Eonfu- 
cianisiii,' >^hich was all the while gathering its strength 
in spite of roy^l disapproval, at last succeedecU in 
gaining^the upper hand over its rival school; and 
when it^became a fixed order of things^in C -hinese life 
that every officer, giviT and military, wa« recruited 
from among those who passpd examinations in the 
(Jonftician classics (tjnd Confucianii^ii is eminently ^ 
fittSi for tills purpose), Taoism as well as* Buddhism 
for ever lost their official hold upon tlu^, people ; 
and, as we know that officialism i« evetything •in 
the Middle Kingdom, ’we can understand into wliafc « 
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predicament the followers of Lao-tze |[ere finally 
reduced. * * 

We can well imagine wliat a difficult task it was 
for the first Chinese Buddliists to render their highly 
abstract and greatly complicated canoTiical books into 
the^native tongue. They could nevi»r be transformed 
and compressed into the classical piodel of Chinese 
philosophy ; and the result was that even to-day, after 
more* than one thousand years of intercourse and int^T- 
mixture^ with the^ native thought, Buddhist literature 
forms a distinct class by itself. Those scholars who 
are versed only in g^meral Chinese classics are unable 
to understand Budahist writings. Even Buddhist 
monks themselves who could not read the Sanskrit 
/)!* Pali originals must have experienced almos|’ iin- 
surmoiiptable difficulties in understanding the trans- 
lations of their sacred books. 

What was done by Confucius along the line of 
literary work was mostly the compiling and editing 
of old recoi'ds and ti*aditious. .Of the Five ’Canonical 
Books thus edited by him, the Spring and Autumn 
und()u})tedly comes from liis own pen, but certain 
])art.St. of the^VBook of Chailges,^^ k^»own as ^VAppen- 
dices/’ and usually a.wibed to his authorship, are 
by some scholars denied to be indisf)urably his. llie 
best book that gives his own vicws^is the Analects 
[Lun ¥u)j compiled by his disciples, probably some 
tiuse after his death, but not as we llave it to-day, for 
it was not until after the firm establishment of the 
lian dynasty that the Analects ” began t(\. assume 
the canonfcal shape in which' it kas been transmitted 
to later generations. This book also throws light on 
his personality. It is the Nevj; Testanj^ent of Confur 
cianism. ^An English translation (second edition^, by 
Legg'e, was published in 1893. The vpliime also con- 
tains his translation of the other two of the ^^Pour 
» Hooks (Skt Shu)^ that is ** The Ixreat Learning 
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(Tai Ilsiao)i ^nd ^^ Tlie Doctrine of tlie Mean/’ {( liu mj 
Yung). Mencius/^ the fourth of the Four 

Books, was also translated \(y I jegge, and forms the 
second volume of the ‘Hvhinese (hassi(?s/" 

The Lift? of •Lao-tze is aluu>st lost in legcmdary 
misL hut one tlyng authentically known ivS tliat Im • 
was an older conteuipor?i.ry of Confucius, and tloiirislied 
during the sixth centuiw before Christ. I'he Tao 
T#^h Ching^’^ Canon of Reason and Virtue,’^ h tlf^^ 
title of his only work whitdi was *;aid to liave been 
written l)y him tlirougl) the retjuest of his frfend ami 
disciple, Kwan-yifi-tze, Avhen th« ohf philosopher was 
leaving his own country for anluuknown jmrt of ihe 
world. 

We do not know for ctu'tain wluaher Confucius ■ 
wrote those Ap])endices.^^ I’liey may contain some 
of Ids own sayings and thoughts, especially* in sucli 
passages as introduced by ‘^Tlie Master said^h but 
the Appendices as a whole were evidently writt<m 
by man>^ hands, as their styles and ex})ressions and 
points of view vary widely from one another. 

0 tilers, however, assert tliat. the (‘liaractor yi 
primarily represfiiited the form of a cha.meh'(>n, and 
was etymologically connected ,irith the character lung 
(dragon), to whkdi the former has a, certain morpho- 
logical resemblance. And as the chameleon owes its 
inosf characteristic feature to the changeability of its 
colour, the charactei*yf gnidually^ ca.nu* to signify^ the 
abstra.ct idea of change in all its inod(;s. It is pos- 
sible t^at if the chameleon were^ really habitually 
found m the regiop w»here the thoughtful autlior or 
autliors of the Yi Ching nourished, he or they 
must have been struck witfi the mysterious changes ^ 
ob^inaRle ofl the sSin of this strange jyiimal, and 
finally drew his (or their) own conclusions yibout the 
divine signification of this peculiarity* • • 

Cf, Leggq, p, 348 ff- The passages quoted^ 
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in this book are generally base*! on Leg^^e\s transla- 
tions wherever they w'ere available, l)iit in most cases 
with some alterations, as, the present author deemed fit. 

Cf. Legge, p. 395. 

Legge, p. 423, • 

I shall not venture my opiniop concerning the 
nature and signiticance of the “ Yi Ching''^ proper, as 
this does nob particularly concern, ns liere. The 
A ppendices are more important and in teresting .as 
(unbodying an early system of Chinose spec illation, 
and as torecasting the development of Oliinese philo- 
sophy ill tlu^ vSmig dynasty. For further information 
concerning the kiia 4-i‘ignim) and yao (lines) of tfie 
'' Yi Ching/' see Dr. Carus's '' ( ’hinese Philosophy 
and Chinese Thought,'’ p. 25 /. (Open Court Pub- 
tislriiig Co., Chicago.) See also Leggofs Yi Chmg ” 
in the Sacred Jfooks of the East,” Yol. XV 1. 

Cf. Legge, p. 350. 
f)/: Legge, p. 853. 

His date is not exactly knowm. He ‘seems to 
Jiave lived somewhere between 379 and 294 b.o. 
Mencius is tlie Latiniz:ed fcu'in of Mang-tze. His 
bookj^whicli bears his own name, ci^insists of four or 
seven (when siib-dividivl) cha])ters or books. Similar 
to the Oonfucian Analects/' it is mainly composed 
of the dialogues which took place b^.4ween the author 
and tlie feudal lords of his days whom he virit^, and 
alsQ of those betv»men him and Ins followers as well as 
contem]iorary scholars. Legge's .English translation 
of Mencius is ^included in the ^K.!hines 0 Classics/' 
Arthur B. Hutcliinson published ,, in 1897 an jSnglisli 
translation of Faber's Mind of Alencius,'' which was 
originally written in German. The sub-title of the 
book is Political Economy Based upoiF Moral Philo- 
sophy, a ^Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the 
Chinese Philosopher.” 

There exist several translations of this most 
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widely kno^n book of Taoism in tlm Englisli as well 
as other L«ropean langi^ges. It. is a shoi-t work 
consisting of some five thousand Cliinese ciiaracters. 
It is divided intf> eighty-one chapters as we have it 
now, but the*divTsion was not- the autllor^s own, and 
it sonietiines dist^-acts us from an intelligont reading 
of the book as a ^vhole, wliich may best be (Mvnsidered 
a compilation of epigrams and apiiorisms. 

That Lao-tze records many of his predecessors^ 
views and sayings is seen from h^ freipient use of 
such expressions as : 1'Iierefore says the sage, 'bliis 
is what is anciently said,^^ Si? we have the early 
writers saying this/^ ^ ^ 

This is ])r. Carus^s term for tao, 

^^Jt is difficult to deterJiiino the. tijue wlien tlia 
book began to be divided into cbapters ; for, ^accord- 
ing; to Sse Ma-clihen, the only division made by the 
author was into two ])arts. But later on commentators, 
each relying^ on }d>s own judgment, divided the text 
into 55, t!4, (38, 72, or 81, while some made no such 
attempts. The division iiere adopted is that of eight}^- 
one, not because ttie present writer considers this 
the best way to. under.^tand the tex4 but merely 
because it is the *most popular i>ne. 

The term, T\n Cki, first appears in one of the 
Confycian Appen(>ices to the Yi Ching/^ “ in the 
system of tj^ie Yi there is the Great Ultimate (or 
vSource or limit, ^li). It produces the two regu- 
lators . . This passage has been <|unted elsewhere. 
Here, hj^wever, the term t/aicJii doej^ nr^t seem to have 
a very weighty mekipliysical sense. It «3nly meant 
what it literally means, “grea^ limit.^' '^Fhe important 
philosophical ^signification it came to* bear origina ted 
with* a thinker of the Sung dynasty called fiJhou Tim-i 
(a,i>. 1017-1078). According to him, ^^Tiio Non- 
ultimate is the Great Ultimate. The* Great Ultimate 
moved, and it produced Yang (male principle). At' 

11 
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the consiuniiiation of the motion there a rest in 
the Great Ultimate. While resting it p'^odiiced Yin 
(female principle). AU'the consummation of rest it 
resumed motion. Now moving^ ndvr resting, each 
alternately became the root of the other. With this 
differentiation of tire Yin and the Yang there have 
been pennanently established the two principles.^^ 

Jt may be explained here that tlie character tzp, 
which is fonnd in connection with most of the Chine‘!se 
philosophers’ names, has an honorary signification. 
Jt primarily means a child, tlien .son, then any male, 
young, middle-aged, old, and fi nally gentleman. It 
also mean.'ri teaclier, sage, philosopher. As a term of 
addre.ss it is equivalent to “^sii*.’^ 

' I a' eh -tze, ot herwise called Lieii Yu-kou, is gener- 

ally kiKTAvn to liave lived between tlie times of J^ao-tze 
and Ghw^ang-tze, that is, sometime in the fifth century 
before Christ. The work which goes under his name 
seems to have been compiled by his disciples. It 
consists of eight books or cliapt.ers, and was first 
edited in the fourlh century a.d. by Chang Chen of 
the Tsin dynasty. My quotations here are mostly 
taken from i’ook I, in which liis ontological views 
are comprehensively presented. A partial English 
translation of the Lieh-tze was published by Frederick 
Heniy Balfonr in his Leaves from My Chinese t^icrap- 
book ’’ (pp. 85-135), under tlu^ heading, Philo- 
sojSher who Never Lived ’’ (London : Triibnerand Co., 
1,887). There exists also a. Fi'ench tran.slation, com- 
plete, by Ch. dt> Harlez in his Textes Taoisteii,’’ 1801, 
and a German translation by ^1. Faber, 1877. 

29 We find these termG used by Lao-tze (Clmpter VI) 
without reference to an earlier aMthoritj} ; but Lieh-tze 
quotes th^'ni as from the Book of the Yellow ’Em- 
peror.’’ '"Is it possible that such an ancient literature 
w^as still m existence during the Chou dynasty ? If 
such was the case, and the book really contained such 
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passages as '^quoted by Lao-i/x* and Lioii-tze, we must 
seek the oriilin ol‘ the 'I aoBtic thoughts in the earliest 
davs of Ohinesa civilizationT indeed, the Yellow 
Emperor is fr^Mjuc^ntly T*eferred to as an ancient sag(‘ 
by all the writers, and we find the doctrine of Huang 
ijao (that is^ th#Yello\v Emperor and Eao-tze) linkiul 
together, and tisifally put in contrast to ( Jia,t of (.s)n~ 
fncianisin. 

Cliwangdze was a contem])oraiy of Mem'ins, and 
must have flourished toward the end of tin* foin*tli 
century li.e. Me a great classicw writirr, a.nd his 
writings are cronsidered among* ^lie l)ost s{K;eimens of 
early Chinese lileratnre. Jlis work wlii(^i wo now 
have is divided into three parts, ‘Ylniier/' ^Mhiter/’ 
and 'i Yliscellaneous/’ altogetlier c<)nsistirig (d' thirty 
three books. It is said that originally it was Biade up 
of fifty-three books, twenty of which are now missing. 
About the genuineness of the writings, a consensus of 
opinion if^ tlwit the first ^ Inner ” part undoubtedly 
comes from his own hand, but that^the rcvrnaining two 
parts are so interlaced svith spurious jrissages tliat it 
is difficult to distinguish one from tlie other. Ihit, 
generally speakiy|>’, even those spuriouf'ja |:>arts are a 
development of ^Chwang-tze\s* own thoughts. VVh^ 
liavo two Ihiglish translations of Cli wang-tze -one by 
Gilesf aiK^ the other by i^egge in the “ Sacred Books 
of the East/i , • 

31 p^ormeriy, I, Chwang Chou, dveaint that I i?a.s 
a butterfy, a butterfly flyiug about, feeling that it 
AViis enj^fying itself. I not know tlftit it was Chou. 
Suddenly I aw^oke afld was myself again, th*e veritable 
Choiv I did not know whetter it liad formerly been 
Clioij dreaming that 4ie was a buttA-fly, or whether 
it wa>s now a butterfly dreaming tliat it ^as Chou, 
This is the case* of what is called the transforftiatioiv>f 
things ” (“ The Inner,” Book II). 

Chwang-tze^ attitude towards God as the maker 
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of tlie UTiiver.se is that of an indifferent gnosticism. 
To quote liis own words : '^*-What is that f/hicli makes 
us such as we are ? 1 ’do not know. May 1 assume 

the existence of an absolute ruler who,, makes tiling’s 
as they are ? Yet I am unable to grasp his peculiari- 
ties'. All that 1 know of him is tlfifit his working is 
pra,eticable tliough its features are^diidclen. He lias 
indicvition but no forms. , . . Judging from tin’s 
standpoint, it is reasonable to conceive of the existence 
of an absolute master, yet it would 7iot make a particle 
of difference to^ thi{j absolute master whether our in- 
telligence is allowed ^to c*atch a glim].)se of his signs or 
not. W e ure such as lie made us.^^ 

This book has never been translated, so far as 1 
’know, into any European language. It is doubt/ess a 
much kiter production, but contains a great deal of 
pu’ofound philosophical reflection worth studying. 

(Jh’eng-tze, or ChVmg Hao, A.n. 1032-lb85. He 
is the author of the books’ called Ting'* lining Sim 
and Shill Jen .Phen,^^ embodying the gist of his 
philosophy. His brother, I, was also a noted 
thinker. 

Or, Clufu-Hsi, great ebmmeni*al-or on the Con- 
fiician Classics, A. D. ir30-1200. He was a disciple of 
Chhng-tze, and wrote many books, wnich later became 
the standard works for the orthodox Confucian^-, that 
is, those who do not advocate khe vjews .advanced by 
Iju Cliiu-yuan (a.p. 1140-1192), the great rival philo- 
sopher of Chou Hsi, as well as by Wang Yang-ming 
of the Ming dynasty. ^ *. 

Died* 233 b.c. He was a tlisciple of Hshn-tze, 
and his chief study w&s criminal law. Fifty-five of 
his essays are ^‘still extant, among w^jich thei’i;) are 
some comfmentary notes to some of Lao-tze^s sayings. 
His position as a moi'al writer is neither strictly Con- 
fucian nor Lao-tzean. 

The three cardinal virtues are f Wisdom (chi) 



liuuiauenes^ {jen) and coiira<ge (yu) ddio live 
virtues are'i Huinanenessf: (Jen) rigliteousnoss (/) 
H, propriety {It) wisdom f;J^and taitlrfnlness 

'J.'ai Hsiao/’ one of tlie f'our f^ooks (sld .slm) of 
Confviciaiiism. it was Chou^tze of the Sung dynasty, 
who selected tli^se four books as most elemental and 
fundamental in the study of ('onfut.vianism. Hefore 
lifng tliey did not have any recognized })lae(^ in the 
Confucian system. * 

It will be ii^teresting to !iote \yhat Swedenborg 
says concerning man’s state atter death: “In the 
spiritual world no one is allow'efl to think#and wdll in 
one way and to speak and act in another. livery 
one ihere must be a likeness of his own affection 
or of his own love, and therefore must be oytwardly 
such as he is inwardly ” (“Heaven and Hell/’ § 498). 
While living* in the natural >vorld, most people are 
liypocrites, they hide their ruling love deep within 
themselves, and do not know what its real nature is ; 
perhaps they may see glimpses of it now and then in 
their Ksolitary moments, when they have no ne(‘.d of 
disguising themselves before others; Swedtj^iborg 
says that it is very difficult to know what one’s ruling 
passion really is. (lonfucianism, therefore, advises us 
to b» watchful o/er one s owni heart, when being free 
from all thiJ externi^^J constraints, it reveals itself in 
all its activity, and there to find out its true luittu’e, 
wdiich i« the man himself, as the Swedish mystic truly 
remark* that “ every one is his o^vTi I#vg and is thus 
as his ruling love is*?” ^“Heaven and Hell*” § 58). 

Chung Yung,” another of the Pour Books, 
generally con|idered the work of ']V.g-%zu, the grandson • 
of Confucius and the teacher of Menciu*. This is 
one of the nu>st philosophical books on Confucian 
ethics. • • • 

“The Doctrine of the Mean” does not exactly 
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express tlie iiKxiiiiiig of the Chinese teri^u chuiig/^ 
‘^^CiMirig’^ ordinarily signiffes middle/’ IvliicK is also 
its etymological sense, Hut in the “^Chung Yuiig,’^ it 
means ratlier a state of equilibi'iiim^ or potentiality in 
wliicli all the passions and impulses are yet hidden a,iid 
not l)roug]it out into operation, and in which, there- 
fore, good and evil are not yet manifest and remain in 
a stajte “without name” {vrii m/ing, or 7/'u- yuh), to use 
a La.o-tzean term. And tliis state of ('qnilibrium 
{chimg)tiH said by \iVie-szu to 1)0 tlie “ great foundation 
of the Avoiid/’ a.?id by hao-lze tiie ^n;eginning of the 
universe” {C}ia]»ter 1). The Avhole passage in the 

Chung Yung” runs as folloAvs: “ Loye and anger, 
sorrow and joy, when they are Tiot yet inanifest, this 
is a state of etpiililu'inni [chung) ; when the^r are 
manifest' all in accordance with older, this ivS liarrnony 
{Mva), Equilibrium is the foundation of the world, 
and Imrmony is the thorouglifare of the world. When 
equilibrium and harmony are maintained, heaven and 
eartli are determined, and all things grow.” Compare 
tliis with wliat Lao’-tze says : “ Tlie unnamable is the 
beginning (.)f the universe, and tlie namable is the 
mothfr of ali* things.” Wlien (‘ImUg is rendered by 
^Mhe mean” instead 6f ‘^‘■'equilibrium,” the sense of 
tlie entire jiassage above (pioted becomes very obscure, 
and tlie contrast between the statical cluing and the 
dynamical Ivwa (liarinoiiy) will t.e dqatroyed. 

Confucius oncti said (“ Analects,” Book X YU.) : 

1 Avisli to keep silence.” Tze-kung, oiio> of his 
eminent disciples,' avIio was surprised at the AfasteV’s 
remark, said ; “ If the Master kei^is silence, what shall 
we, hunible disciples, have to record ‘r” Confucius 
said; ‘^^What th:)es Heaven evier spea^ ? The four 
seasons cdme in turn, and all things groAV. JDoes 
H^aA^en c^Aa^r speak ?” There are certain Avell-regulated 
laws in the universe which pursue their course without 
demonstration. Eind them iii our*oAvn hearts, and 
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sincerely follow them as they dictate. Tliis is the 
Ooiifucian rcoinmon^sense^jntiiitionalisin. 

We read in Mencius ^Book II b) : Tlie sage- 
kings are no i^ore now, and tlie feudal lords are 
behaving as"" they ])lease, while irrespoiisililo scholars 
ai-e talking witl% utmost freedom, woi“ld is jilled* 

with the utterances of Yang-chou {ind Mii-ti, aanl 
anybody who t^ilks at all ladongs to tlie school of Mn 
if not to that of Yang. . . . So long as tlu^ tea('hings 
of Yang aud Mu are not repressed tliose of GonCucins 
will not be made manifest. ^Idie fals(> do(‘trinos are 
d(‘ceiving the people and suffocating h uman (mess and 
rigliteousiiess. When humaiuftiess and rjghttMjusness 
are suffocated, men become Iieastly. Herua) my solici- 
tiiclp for the preservation of the teachings of tin* 
ancient sage. It is rny d(?sire to keep Yan^g and Mn 
in check, and to drive away tlieir unresti'ained 
utterances, so that the ii])liolders of tlie false doctrines 
may not ra^ise their lieads again. 

Whtm we scan their works, the chara.(‘ter of (?ach 
looms up with great clearness a/ad dejlniteness. One? 
is dignified in mien, deliberate in speech, and stately 
in movement; the oth^*, Cjuite opposikp to tliis^ is fret? 
and unrestrai/ied in evt?ry •way. Wa can mentally 
picture one (Ponning a golden robe with the mn- 
bryidt'red figurefs of dragon and ph(enix, and sitting 
on a tlft’Oge bedecked with all kinds of brilliant gems, 
and presiding* ove*r an a.ss(?mbly of nolihunen^ wlio 
rever^^ntly bow before his august personality which is 
^^singi^arly tempered with a humjMie ^expression. Tlie 
other, however, «mi§lit be imagined •as swinging 
himself in a rustic liammoc4' among luxuruuit stimmer 
greens, his gld, almijst threadbare d«ess loosely lianging 
aBout him, and witli an expression wliich liardly 
betrays a trace of earthly concern, while Jiis eyes are 
rapturously raised toward a driRing %loud it the 
distant sky. Wliat a pitiful fate it was that these two 
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geniuses ])ossessing peculiarly contrasted ^characters, 
but both endowed with iiimuial dianoetic:^' power and 
living contemporaneously in the same land, never 
chanced to see each other ! 

Xao-tze seems to have been a philosoplier con- 
ternporarj^ with Mencius. He did not leave any work 
of his own, l)ut in many ways hoi seems to liave 
taken^ issue with Mencius on the subject of human 
nature. 

Cf. Jh:K)k II a*’ as quoted above, p. 67. 

This is Dr. Qarii.s’s term for 
« Of. Cluipter XL'III. “Tlio weakest under the 
heavens cl)*ases and hlrives tlie hardest under the 
heavens, and tliere is no space wdiere it does not 
penetrate. For this reason 1 know the usefu]ne¥.s of 
not doing {im wei).^^ 

Cf. the following Confmnan injunction on the 
subject : Someone asked Confucius, ^ What do you 
tliiiik of requiting liatred wit h virtue V » Aiiswered 
the Master, * What then will virtue be requited with ? 
Requite hatred with justice, requite virtue witli 
virtue.^ 

Iw ^^Chwa^'ig-tze"^ wud have the following dialogue 
between Yang-tze and "Lao-tze : Y aiig-tze-chou saw 
liao-tan and said : Suppose here is a man who is 
quick in turning towards the Tao 'arid energetitf> in 
action, whose insight into the pature ofc tilings is 
penetrating, whose intelligence is thorough-going, 
and who knows no fatigue in the study of th« Tao ; 
could such a mun *be coni|)aved to the wise mler 
Said Tiao-ta’q: ‘^When compared Ho the holy man, 
such a man would look like a navvy or petty trades- 
man, who ever beiabours himself »- with lijis trick ajid 
liandicraft, dissipating his bodily energy and wearing 
out his spirit. And again, tigers and Jeopards are 
killed by tli^. hunter because of their beautiful skins ; 
monkeys and dogs which are clever enough to hunt 



up badger^ are caught in turn by a traj) beeaiiKe of 
their very 4iraftiness; lio^v could .such ones be com- 
pared with the wise rulei**?’’ Yaiig-tzo-cliou then 
as-STimed a soleifcn counterjance and asked: J 

inquire what woiTId he tlio wise ruler’s governnu'iit 
fiao-tan aiiswerttd : *‘ln the n'cvtaMiirieiit of tlie wise 
ruler^ Ins inerit.'i embrace the entire world, and yet 
remains as if not conscious of his own doings; his 
all -regenerating love extends over tlie t en-tholisand 
thing.s, and yet tlie people are n^t conscious of its 
presence. Tlion^li there are ni'iny other things to })e 
mentioned about liiny 1 will iiof go into details, only 
that under his government tfvery things would Ik^ 
rejoicing with itself; for abiding in tlie imfatliom- 
alde* he leisurely walks in the non-existent.” ^bhjs 
answer of Lao-tze to Yang~tze reminds us of tlie 
fornier^s reply to the founder of (Confucianism wlien 
lie was requested to givii him the meaning of jiropriety 
Cdiwang-tiZe,” Book VI). 

In Han-fei-tze,” we read that Yang-tze was 
once travelling through the state t)f Sung and pasi?ed 
a night at an inn in its eastern district, 'Flie inn- 
keeper had two ‘wives ; •one was very h^niutiful^ while 
the otlier was homely; hut it -was the latter that was 
more honoured *hy him. Y'^ang-tze inquired of him 
wliy^it was .so, anct the man answered : “ Idie heantifiil 
one is too c^inscious of her beauty, and 1 do not know 
how she could *thns he beautiful ; the homely *one 
recogn^>es her own liomeline.ss, and I do not know how 
she co»ld thus be homely.” Ya«g-tze said to his 
disciples: “ Eemerniier* this, my young men, if you 
behave wisely and yet lie unconscious of yoin* lieing 
wise, there vyll be 40 place on ear^i where you will 
be Aated ” (Book VII, Cliapter XXII). 'i;iiis passage 
also occurs i]i Lieh-tze,” Chapter ll, 4 * On the 
Yellow Emperor.” 

What follc*vs is condensed from Lieh-tze's work* 
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in whicli there is a chapter exclusively dealing with 
the views of rang Chou. 

To 1)0 free from jill the artificial or outward 
restraints, moral or otlierwise, and ta abandon oneself 
to the enjoyment of one^s inward life — this is typical 
of all the 'Ihoists. Chwang-t/e also^raakes one of his 
cliai'acters (Tao-shih) exclaim against the Confncian 
(‘onventionalism : ‘^^ Let me tell you ‘now what lies in 
the inmost heart of every individual. His eye. desiir>s 
to se(‘ what is beiautifiil, his oar desires to liear what 
is melocKous, his mouth to taste what is delicious, and 
liis inner impulse's a'^\d feelings wnfnt to be satisfied. 
Tlie height of longtydty to which one can attain is 
one liundred years, the next is eighty, and the last 
sixty. How often, except for a few days, can one be 
free from illness, death, or worry, and have a h?^arty 
laugh?*. . Also see below. 

See footnote 4. 

(lenerally known as tlie tlreat Yii, He succeeded 
Shun and reigned 22()5-219‘(> h.o. ‘ * 

Died 1105 baU; fourth son of WtUi W^aug, and 
younger brotlier to Wu Wang, and fuie of tlje 
founders of tlie Clioii dynafity'. 

Died 11^2 B.o. He was the last* Emperor of the 
'V'in dynasty, and committed all kinds of the wildest 
orgies, whi(‘]i enabled Wu Wangt to estal)lish the 
foundation of the Yin dynasty. * * 

Died 1708 b.o. The lasif rufer o^’ the Hsia 
dynasty, who also recklessly indulged in cruelty and 
debauchery, and finally overthrown by l^ing the 
Perfect. Chou and Cliieh as^re ^tlie two symbolical 
tyrants of China. 

The ** Liel^ 7 tze,^^ ^ On Yhng-tze,^^ where ‘ this 
passage oc^mrs in the dialogue between An-ping-skang 
and KwiJ^n-yi-wu. 

^ Says iMendus (Book XII 1) ; ‘‘'With Yang-tze 
^ egotism is everything. Even when ^he could benefit 
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other peo]^e by .spii.riiig* oi^e l)it <.>f liis hair, he would 
not do tliAt). With Mii^tze altriusin is everything, 
if by rubbing himself frorn^Forehead to lieel he could 
benefit other people, he would do so. ■|V.e-Aio adluu'es 
to tlie mean, llie adhering to tlie moan is nearer [to 
the truth]. I3fit if, in adhering t'> the nn:‘ai^, tlio 
weights are mif^ised to keep balance, it is just as bad 
as adiiering to the extremes. The reason why the 
extremists are condemned is that tluiv mutilate tin? 
[wliole] Tao, that they raise one^ point [too liigh] at 
the expense of a^liundred otfjers.’^ ^ 

To my knowledge tliere exists no Ivnglish trans- 
lation (:)f the work. In Fabef's Germain irarislation, 
an abstract of each cliapter is given. Idiere also t'xists 
a French work on this pliilosopher by AlexamJrji 
David, 19()7. ^ 

This is partly due to the negdect suffered by 
Mn-tze at the hands of (Ihinese scholars through the 
successive •dynasties unf^l the last Tsin, w'hen a few 
scholars picked u]), as it were, the almost'*ffyrgotTen 
philosopher to examine him in a*new light. If iie*Jiad 
not been ignoi’ed so long, we ,sin>uld luive })()ssihly 
had a far better text than tJie fme w(? iiavo Mt<|>re.sont, 
poorly edited, and almost imifitelligibie in many jdaces. 

No eurly (Jliinest* philosopliei* is so conscaenti- 
ou^ly methodicctl in his reasoning us Alu-tze, who 
always eiideavovirs^ to p)rove every step he takes in 
accordance with sued) logical laws as are set foKh by 
himsdf. It is strange that the ( •hinese mind refns(id 
•to lisk?n to his methodical expositioB. of utilitarianism 
and to effecd its fffller developmmit. • 
ji4 refuting of the iirguments of \ ang and Mu 

slY)uld be Jlke tln^ taming of the^wild liogs. Ait*' 
they have been put in a pen, they shofild be bound 
fast (Mencius, Hook XI V^). in another «place (Book 
VI) he again compares them to The Wwer antmals. 
Hsiin-tze is n(ft so severe and impassioned as Mencius 
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in the condemnation of the Mu-tzean utilitarianism. 
He says : “ Mu“tze^s one-sick‘d doctrine of utility made 
liini ignore the significance of culture and refinement 
{wen ^). When utilitarianism (yuncf)^) prevails^ the 
^JVio is lost in commercialism (li 5flJT ((lha])ter X-X I.). 
’ In qnotljer place ((^^hapter VI) declares Hsini-tze : 

He, Mu-tze, does not know how tq consolidate the 
empire and to establish an administrative order in 
the state. He gives precedence to eflu'iency and 
utility^ exaggerate*^ the importance of economy and 
thrifty and pays no attention to the order of social 
organization. iJe liiis never allowed himself to 
entertain tlje thonghi5' of distinguishing classes, and 
therefore he does not recognize tho^ distinction between 
tl[e sovereign and t)ie subject. To maintain his thqpry, 
Mu-tze now adv-ances some plausible reasons; and in 
ex})ouiiding’ them he displays a certain logical skill so 
that ignorant masses are ready to be det'eivod and 
confused by lum.^^ . , 

^ In the Coirfucian A.nalects/^ XVII, 21, one of 
his*di8(aples wants ‘tO shorten the mourning period 
from tliree yeai-s to one. While his argument is very 
ratio naj, tlie q^aster refuses tb agree with him on a 
sentimental ground, which, however, seems to be 
sranewhat too far-fetched and not at all convincing. 

For Hsun-tze^s condemnation ‘ of tlie prosaic 
unmusical Mu-tze, see p. 111. * 

die was horn in 340 b.c., and the ^greater part of 
his exceedingly long life was spent in the kivgdorn 
of Tsfi. When eighty-six years old, he went Cldu 
to seek a new refuge. After sorile vicissitudes, he died 
at the very liigh age of over one hundred and twenty 
years. Like mosi# Confucian scholars, hj^ entire life, 
except his Hst twenty or so years, was passed as a 
high state officer. , 

^ 'Chaptei^ XIX, On the Eules of Propriety {Li 
Iku p^ien ) . . 
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Ohapier XXfll^ flie Badness of Iliunan 

Nature/^ * • 

A similar view was alstf expressed by (.'onfiKnns 
liimself in tlie •^^A]]alec^:s for lie says: I 

fasted the wliol^ day and did not sle(‘p the whole 
nig'ht, all the time engaged in thinking. It was of no* 
rise, however. J^othing is like study [that is tf> say, 
practical disci j)l ine].'^ 

* An abstract of Chapter I, On the Encolirage- 
rnent of Study.^^ • 

Music rneiy IS enjoynuvnt, and eirjoymeht is what 
the hninan heart inevitably m^ives* Thei’ofore, on(> 
cannot go without some fornf of enjoyyient, .which 
expresses itstilf in sound and action. I'his is huma!i. 
All^the movements that may take idace in om* liearts 
will thus be manifested outwardly. 'I’lierefore, we, 
must have some form of enjoyment, and tfiis enjoy- 
ment must be demonstrated; but when tier demonstra- 
tion is not ill accordaru^e with certain laws, it' will 
inevitalTly lead to disorder. As the rvise men of old 
hated this disorder, they reg’ulat(*d tln^ singing (d: man 
so that it miglit lead him to the [lath of rectitnde. 
Tlm.s, people sang and enjoyed ihenyselves, jjut did 
not go to excess ; their melodies were various, and eac.vh 
expressed their feelings, which were finis checked; all 
th^ modes of iifflectioii, combination, intonation, and 
concordai^*e were enough to awaken in a inanAs [mart 
a variety of good feelings and to keep him awa}i>fror)] 
evil a^id filthy influences (Chapter X X, ^B)n M usic 
• '‘Hsiin-tze is right in a sense w]u;n he says against 
the reasoning niei^iod of Mencius as follows : It is 
stilted and lacks in universality ; it is ol)scnre, and 
there are ijp definite explanation.^; it is tightening, 
and the knots remain unloosened/^ ^Chapter VI, 
Against th^ Twelve Philosophers ^0* * 

74 ^ t^ien (heaven) and ^ f/ai* (gr^‘St) and 
(man) all seeim to have developed froni the comm^m 
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source representing a human figure with oiv^stretched 
arms, thfit is, -t- To avoid confusion, tliis^arclietypal 
character was later differeiifciated into j; he three forms, 
5c, *. A, wlrile fai (groat) i*etavned*its original 
type inore faithfully than the others; |pr it is engraved 
in the ancient vases, thus : /V, /t, filially 

The (diaracter inan,^^ however, seems to liave 
sntfered most citanges, tliough their diiferent stages 
ai’G not now traeedble, perliaps owing to its earlier 
transfer matimi. The^only ancient type we have of it 
Is H or ^wliicli soiue h‘>:i(a>graphers try to explain 
by making ft; represent a linman figure as seen side- 
wise, l)iit tlvis guess is too obviously wrong to be refuted, 
when there is no reason to suppose tliat the anment 
Chinese p*eople preferred this oliseure character to 
the most natural one ^ without some serious reason ; 
and the reason is, is an ^abbreviation or trans- 

fonpation of the original to distinguish it from 
or fim, which meaning gradually came to be 
attached to the original signification of jin (man). 
^rherefoVe, ^ Viert priiparily signified simply some- 
thing above, and not something great Which is above. 
The latter explanation is too philosopliical to be Jbhe 
conception of the natural man. T^ien, as we* have it 
exigrs;»ved in the ancient vessels, ap^peax’h in the follow- 
ing forms : ^ . 

The character Hi the apen'ent form of •\vhicli 
is is, according to a Japanese sinologue, com- 
posed of three elementary cdiaracters : ''‘ above 
great a/nd “wide” and it signifies* a 
mighty one* who is on high. • 

It inay*" not "be altogether proper to consider 
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Sliaiig Ti,tas a being* residing in heaven 
Tliough it m certain tliat*}ie was not nierelv a moral 
{lower nor the p(3rsonificati?)n of Heaven as some 
C'hristian niissiorftiry scliolars of Chinese religion are 
inclined to believe^ he was not a person in the fullest 
sense of tlie worl. But he lead something of person- 
ality in liim avl could properly lie called he 
instead of “ it/^ Tliero is no doubt, liowevi'v, tha< tho 
early Chinese did not conceive tlieir ^Simng Ti its did 
the Jews their Yahveh. When th^^ Cliinese ^s|>ok(! of 
Sluing ^bi, they Ijad in their mnuls^simietliihg of nn 
august supreme being in Heaven a.bove, wlio was tiie 
arbiter of bnman destiny, thoifgh not tli^ir creator. 
He did not, exac'tly spciiking, reside in Hea.ven, but 
Heaven was liis material or olijecti\'e (‘xpressioy. 
Figuratively speaking, Heaven was Shang^l’i, and 
Sbang Ti was ITeaven. A fainons commentator to the 
^^ Wn Oiling/^ Lii Shih says: ‘Mt is called Heaven 
(fMen) wlioiit viewed from .the point of its ovei'sliarfow- 
ing tlie mitire world ; it is called l.ord (ti) ^v■hen viewed 
from the point of its rulership.’' 5\gain, the autlioi^ (»f 
the ^^Lii Shili,^’ a history of preliistoric China., says in 
one of his supplementary essays ati^iched jo tlie 
History : is^Then, and T'pen is Ti. Why, are they 

not id’^mtical ? * Tien is a general name given to 
primordial essence [//imn r//YJ, wliile TI is a name 
given t(T it^ virtue jvs manifested in its activities. It 
is Tien when viewed* from the point of its objecti'fity ; 
it is Tiwheii viewed fre.m the point of its rulership. 
When^he immensity of depth, height, and expansion 
of the essence is cmisidered, it is called ^he ' lord on 
hi^h in great heaven.' When reference is made to 
the fact th^/ the lyrds of Avater, fire, Avood, metal,# 
an5 earth abiding in different localities jwsume alter- 
nately the raj'ik of leadership, Ave consider the Lord 
differentiating himself into five loi^ship*, and Ite is 
accordingly kn#Avii under five different names, whicli 
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may, liowever, comprised in tlie one naipe of Great 
Heaven. When sacrifices are offered to the five lords 
who severally assuming cheir celestial ranks are to be 
designated under one couimon appellaLlon , then they are 
collectively known as the Shang Ti (‘Lord on high).’^ 
That is, Shnn, who became the raler of tliis early 
settlement in the year 2255 n.c. 

{slihi) was originally written (^), and 

meant lightning ; (shih) "was added later when the 
idea of r. spiritual being was conceived who is the 
controller of electric cairrent in the heavens. 

symbc?li 7 es„ as wo can still trace its meaning even in 
its present form, rays coming from above, and means a 
revelation from a Iiigher being to tlie creatures below. 
ITierefore, as far as the etymology is concerned, ahen 
denotes a spiritnal being, who, residing in a region 
above us, sends down its rays of revelation on the 
earth. .. , 

The quotations from the ^^Shu^^ and the Shih 
(Tiing are generally taken, with occasional modifica- 
tions, from kegge^s translations in the Sacred Books 
of the ^East,^^ Vol. IJI. 

Cf. ‘‘Shu Chiug,’^ Part V, Book I, “The Great 
Declaration ; “ Heaven and Earth are the parents of 
all creatures/" ' 

Legge, p. 352^. The poem is said to hhve been 
composed by Chili Fu, a grand' officer of the Chou 
dynasty under King Yii (781-771 b.o.), who bstened 
to the evil advice of his favourite mistress Yin»r 

Legge, p. 357, The author v,f the poem is Chih 
Yu of tlie Chou dynasty, who wrote this, lamenting 
the unjastifialile .‘action of the King, and expressing 
liis surprise^ at its progress unchecked by heavenly 
wrath. »•' 

Legge/' p. 125 /. From the first section of the 
“Great Declaration/" which is divided into three. 
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The Declamtion was issued by King Wu ()f t he Cliou 
dynasty wh*en ho assembl'd his army at M_ang (Miing 
to attack Ohoii Hsin, the tyrant of the Shang. Some 
cons i der this , spurious. 

kpggt), P- 358. A poem written during tlie I’eigu . 
of King Yii wlioVas notorious for his misconduct;. It 
continues : [Tke Kingls] counsels and plans no'e 

crooked and Irid. Wheai will an end lx* put to them ? 
(food counsels are not followed; evil ccmnsels are 
listened to. \Yheii I look at tlio coifiistds and ;schemes^ 

I am greatly grieved.'’’ p , 

^ Legge, p. 429. Composed in tlie tlnui of King 
Yli. The author evddently believes in ttAi aliv4Tglity 
power of Heaven who can turn miser)' into liappiness^ 
if thf) people below behaved accoi*diiyg to Iris behest# 

Til is is from a poem composed l)y a couvt o flicer 
engaged in a frontier war. Speaking of tlie hardships 
which, he endures, he calls to Heavrm that kn|>vvs 
everythii^g \\ducli transpims on earth, and continues: 

1 marched on this expedition to tlie VV^rst as far as 
this wilderness of Ch’iu. From the first to the second 
moon, I have passed through the heat and tlie cold. 
My heart is sa^^ the poison j^of my lot} is too *lntter. 

I tlrink of thos^ officers at court, and my tears fall 
down like rain. Do I not wish for hrune ? l)ut I dread, 
the net guilt.” ^ 

Legge,*p. 416, *From a didactic poem by Duke 
Wu of Wei in his ninetieth year. 

Li?gge, p. 321. By Chou Kving, who admonishes 
Ills mints ter of agricultpre. * • 

Cilia Fu lamenting the misrule of his King 
SJiih,” II, IV, 8. Legge, p. 354). 

Legge, f . 417. * The whole stanza runs thus : • 
^‘^Oh, my son, I have told you the old wWs. Hear 
and follow my counsels, then shall you hav?i no c^iise 
for great regret. Heaven is now* indicting great 
calamities and dbstrojdng the state. My illustration.^ 

12 
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are not taken from things remote ; great Heaven never 
errs. If you go on to detei;iorate in your^Virtues, you 
will bring the people to .great distress.-’^ 

Observe also the following: .??he ordinances of 
Heaven, liow iniinterrii})ted tliey arel^and how im- 
fathomable !’" Shih/' lY, I, 2). r,'‘Tl.ie doings of 
Higti Heaven liave neither sound nor odour. Follow 
tlie example of King Wen, and the ihyriad regions will 
repose their confidence in yon/’^ (^‘ Shili/^ Jjl, I, 1) 
liow vast th(^ kord on lugh ! He is tlie ruler of 
iruni befow. When in his fearful wrath, the decrees 
of th(> 1 jord on Itigli a.re full of woe?i. Heaven creates 
th(‘ ^iViultitudes of the ])eople, whose destinies are not 
uiiif(»rmly determined. I'here are none who have not 
their [liopeful] start, but few are tliev that have 
a [blissful] tiiush^^ CSShih,^' HI, 111, 1)/ 

4’ius justification was later subscribed to by 
Confucius, who says in one of his commentaries on the 
Vili Ching,^’ that ^‘The revolution of T^ang and Wu 
was in accordance with Heaven and in liaruiony witli 
rnen.’^ « 

^3 Shill,"* HI, III, 4. The drought occurred in 
tlie sixtli year of King Hsiiftii of the Chou dynasty. 
He relied 8!^7*781, B.c. 

Confucius seems to have shared* this belief to a 
certain extent as his ^CAnalects** records his assump- 
tion of a reverential attitude as if in awe for somef hing 
extjraordinary, whenever there* was ’a hurricane or 
thunder of unusual violence. 

Shill,** IJ, V, 4; 11, lY, 10, etc. 

^ Shih,** II, lY, 8 ; HI, EI,aO, etc. 

^ ^HShih,** HI, I, 1. , 

^ Divination Jiy the tortoise-shell is called pu 
and that ,by the milfoil .9?iih Why these' two 
things have been selected for this particular purpose 
is explained, according to one commentator, by the 
jfact tliat they both acquire sometl^ing of spiritual 
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signification when sufRciently old so as to enable a 
diviner tc/* consult spirij^jual beings tlirougli these 
mediums. The shell is buirned in a tire properly 
purified, and in ^le cracks thereby produced are read 
divine signs." h/ the case of the milfoi], forty -nine 
stalks of it are separated and counted over and again * 
until eighteen changes are effected, when the diviner 
is finally able to settle his doubts. 

• ^ lisun-tze was a very practical and unimaginativt' 
thinker. Note what lie sa 3 ^sal)Ollt range |)lumomena 
of nature wliich the eaidy Chinese people* thought 
to be e.\pressions\)f lieaveiily indignation : d’he stars 
are falling, the trees are Toarii^, and tln^ peoji^e r>f 
the kingdom tremble with fear. What does this 
signify ? It does not signify anything. It is a naturyl 
distiirbance caused b}" Yin and Yang, and occairring 
at irregular intervals. It is rational to wondcvr at it, 
and irrational to fear it. Such things as the eclipses 
of the sunder moon, iipseasonable stonns, oi* the 
frequent* appearance of strange stars-siich things 
occur in every generation. If the»ruler is enlighteife<I 
and his government is honest, however often siudi 
events may take, place/ he cannot: 1)(‘ Jiurt. Jf tlii', 
ruler is bonighiib^tl and his government is disorderiv, 
even if tliere in?3.y take place no sucli things, he is of 
little account. 'i»dierefore, tlie shooting of sturs, or 
the roarhig of trees, is no more than a. iiu-vre natural 
di>sturbance'^ cai/^^ed Yin and Yang, and occurring 
at irre^’ular intervals. It is rational to wonder at it, 
biit iiMj^tional to fear it^^ (Chapter XVII, ‘^On 
Heaven • * 

Compare this with the alipost religious attitude of 
Confucius toward uuysual natural ha^ipenings such as# 
violent thuncTtu’ing or hurricanes, as recorded in the 
Analects.'’^ ^ • 

The following passage from Hsun-t*e (Chaf>ter 
XVII, On He^kVon ”) wdll show what a prosaic and# 
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practical conception of Heaven the author had; and 
wlien we coinpave tliiw witk the attitude^ of the Five 
Canonical Hooks towiirds Heaven^ which was highly 
religious and reverential, we can ab^ance feel the gap 
that cnnie to exist between the carRinical writers and 
thej)hilosophers. Says llsiin-tze : •"^The working of 
Meaven is constant; it does not exist for Yao, nor does 
it disappear for ILsueh. When a man responds to it 
with'order, there is Inek; when he responds to it with 
disorder, there if. evil. When he strengthens the 
fonndation and Js ei*onoini(*al in expenditure, Heaven 
(‘annot make Inm poor ; when he takes the |)roper 
iiouKshmunt and (ixt^Vcises'liimself ri'guljrrly, Heiiven 
(cannot make liim ill; when he is single-hearted in 
practising what he oiigdit to, Heaven cannot do liim 
any ha.nn. Fiierefore, such a one cannot be made by 
rain or drouglit to suffer hunger or tliirst, caTinot be 
nii^de ])y cold or lieat to suffer sickness, cannot be made 
by evil spirits to suffer misfortune. ^ 

W hen a man, liowever, neglects the i\)iinda,tion 
and i.s extravagailt in expenditure, Heaven cannot 
make him ricli ; wlien he do(>s ncit take sufficient 
nourkhment%and does not ex*ercise himself frequently 
enough, Heaven cauny)t make hitn* healthy; when, 
deviating from the course which one* ought to follow, 
he wanders alioiit irregularly, He?iven . cannot ^nake 
him happy. Therefore, such a one w'ill suffer hunger* 
before a drought or rain comes ; he Avill be sick before 
the cold or the heat is yet threatening; he* will be 
miserable befoc^e evil spirits visit him. * 

Peace 'is gained by opporfuifaness and not by evil 
procedure ; there is no reason to blame Heaven, for it 
is as it ought fm be. Thereior^j, one ^Jho has a ‘clear 
understanfiing of the distinction between heavenliness 
and ImmUneness, is called the perfect Tuan/^ 

The *i’easoff Avhy the common people were not 
allowed to worship the Shang Ti individually, and 
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wliy the roller liimself did not worslij]) liiiri more 
trequeiitlj, js partially in Hie following |)a,:-,'^age 
from the Ki (Book x^Xl) : ^SSaeriliees .should 
not 1)0 frequent repeated. Such frer|ueiicy is in- 
dicative of impoftiinateno.ss, and iinporivinatenesH is 
iaconsi.stent witlf roveronce. iS'or sliould they be {it 
distant intervals^ Such iiifreqiicncy is indicjitivo of 
indiifereiice, and inditferenee leads to forgetting tlunn 
aftogether (‘^ S. B. H./’ Vol. XXV 1 11). 

Tlie Chinese poets and ])hi]i)sop]iors were not 
altogether i.incon.sta’(:uis of a prei^nninating wdl in the 
universe, which is beyond Imnmn (smtrol; but tliis 
consciousness did not play a \^ry iinportgnt in 
their emotional life. As a typical instance of the 
C}iir\|^se philosophical attitnde towjivds ihe universiil 
will^ here is a passage ijiiotml from Cliwang Tze ; 

Lai fell ill and lay gas])ing at tln^ point of death, 
while his wife and children stood aromid him weeping. 
Li went to ask for him and said to lliem, Mlnsh ! *(b;t 
out of tlie way ! .Do not disturb liirn in his jivocess of 
transformation;^ Tlien, leaning Against the door /Hie 
spoke to him [tlie dying friend] : ^(Ireaf indeed is the 
author of transf*)rmatioh ! What is lie^now going to 
make of you ? ‘Where is he •going to take you .fs 
he going to lualte you. the liver of u, rat 't or is lie g^oing 
to make you the flrin of an insect?’ T/,e Lai said, ^ A 
son’s relatiiju to his j.>arents is such, that whenever lie 
is told to go, whether east, west, south, or north, he 
simply«obeys tlie commaTid. A. man’s relation to the 
Yin and Yang is more than lliat Co iiis parents. If 
they are hastening^my death, and I do •not obey , I 
shall be considered unruly. • 

^^^Now, t^j^ere is ihe Great Alas> 4 | that imiko.s mm 
carry this body, labour with this life, relasr in old age, 
and rest in (i)ath. Therefore, that which*has taken 
care of my birth is that which will* tjiktf carc.^. my 
death. 
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“ ^ Here is a great founder casting his lu^al. If the 
metal, dancing up and dowB, should say, I'l must be 
made into a Mo Yeh [a fitmous old sword],” the great 
founder would surely consider this ufeta^ an evil one. 
^So, if merely because one has once assumed the human 
form, one insists on being a man, and'a man only, that 
author of transformation will be sura to consider tliis 
one an evil being. Let u.s now regard heaven-and- 
earth as a great melting-pot and the author of trans- 
formation, as a grt^lt founder; and wherever we go, 
shall we not be at,hone ? Quiet is oijr sleep, and calm 
is our awakening’” (“ S.. B. B.,” Vol. XXXJ.X, 

p. 2% . ■ 
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AbraliiUH, 139 
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“ Anabcts,” the Confucian, 
quot(?d, 10, 102; inado (.dassical, 
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Anai'cLisin, 78 d mj. 

Ante-Cli'in period, llie, 2, 3, 5, 6, 

9, 10, n, 12 

thinkers, 2 

Biiddhisrn, 4, 10, 157 ; and it% 
Sanskrit literature, .1 58 ; and 
Taoisui. 84 : Chinese. 5 ; Maha* 
yan/i, aiid Kwan-yiii tze, 43 
Buddliists, Cliiiiose,4, 5 

« 

Ceremonialism, 101 scq. ; the 
psychology of, 10^-108 
Ch'ahg, King, 137 
Chalices, Hook of, *800 ‘‘\i 
Cmng ” • 

(Jhaug-lao (ortl^doxv), 9 ^ 

Cluios, allegory of, 80. See Hun 
lull 

Ch'tng (smccrity), 59 d hcq. ; and 
* the ' ‘ Hictrinc of the Mean, 65 
Ch’cng, King of Chon, 124 
Ch’eng'tze on JCni, 54 
Chi Hlie reason of motion), 22 
Cyt’'ij[energy), 24# * • 

Clii (nature), 46 
Ch'i (pneuma), 30 
Chieh, 88, 170 ^ 

ChHen, 16, 18, 23 
Chih (substance), 30* 
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Oil 'in dynasty, 2, 3 * 

Cbiiic#'. tlniigld.. : and idtiograpby, 
11 ; and logic, 11 d, snf. ; and 
rrntliicva! i>iiilosoj^)hy 10 /aviU’- 
sion to niet{ij>liy.sics, '/i ; con- 
servatism of, 4 ; its clumsiness, 
8 ; its frcslmesB, 29 ; its mor;^- 
izing tendency, 18 ; practicality 
of, 7. 13, 145 • 

Chiwf {css<!nce), 14 
Ching (reverence), 10t> ; it:s^ety- 
mology, 57 

('hiiig eh / (subtle substance), 23 
Chon dvnasty, 1, 88, 115, 170 
Chou luing, 14, 15, 88, 117, 119, 
121, 125, 135, 139, 170 


Chou Tun-i, 161 ; on tlic Great 
Ultimate, l<:fl[ -l(.>2 


Cflou tze on 54 


ChristiaJiity and Mu-fzc, 93 
Chung explained, 160 
“ Chung Yung.” Sec the Doc- 
trine of the Mean ” 


Chkvang-tze, 10, 25, 34 d s(^., 73 
85, 101 ; allegory of chaos, 80 ; 
a mystic, 39 ; and Creator, ] 81 ; 
and lAo-tue, 34, 65 ; compared 
with Lieh-tze, *34 ; (;oiii]>ar(‘d 
with Mencius, 167 ; compares 
* Tao to a gale, 36 ; Ids attitude 
to\vard3#G^>d, 163 ; his bool# 
and translatintia, 163 ; his 
dream of a butt(ij-fly, 1 63 ; his 
ideal, 35 ; his natm aiisrUj^ 36 et 
seq.; on the niuinowableness of 
Tao, 40 ; quoted, 79 2 
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CoBluciaiiism, 5, (>, 0, 10, 4?^ ct 
mj., 02; against Taoism, 157 ; 
and liaotzeanism, 24 ; its intn- 
itionalisiu, 167 ; why lavoured 
by tlie Ohine.s(‘, 49 
Confucians and Buddhism, 4 
Confucius, 2, 5, 10, 14, 25, 88, 
139 ; and ceromoiiiaVism, 102 ; 
anr> Lao-tze compared, 26, 83 ; 
ami Mencius, 65 ; and ]jositiv' 
ism, 18 ; and “ Yi Cliing,’' 15, 
1 8 ; i*. is a t ti tude towards agnos- 
ticism, 21 ; his attitude to- 
wards spb’itiialisni, 19!’20 ; his 
popularity, 49 ; his relation to 
the “Appendices,’^ 23; bis 
relijijous attitude contrasted 
with 'y Hsmftze’s, 179; on 
luournuig, 172 ; on study, 173 
(/ord'kiiolting, 82 
CiVation, 144 

Deference, 67, 68 
Discrimitiatiou, 67, 68 
Divoation, 14, 137, 138, 139, 110. 
178 

“ Doctrine of the Mean ” quoted, 
2^, 52, 59, 61, 62, 64 ♦ 
Dualism, et seq., 145 

Kgoism, Vang-tze^, 93 
Ethics, Chinese, 47 ct aeq. ; tVe 
most favourite tlieme tor the 
Chinese, 47 

Fellow-feeling. Sec Jin 
Filia\ devotion, 92 
First Emperor, the, 3 
“ Five Books ” ( IV u O/'Utg). 158 ; 
enumerated, 155. Sue “ Wu 
Ching" ^ ‘ 

Five oeremonieg, 122 

Emperors enumerated, 155 « 
^ eternal codes, 140^ 
gods, 144 
habiliments, 122 
kings, 1 ‘ 

erders, 122 « 

punishTnenta, 122 
* Four Books ” enumerated, 158 


, God, 57, 112, 146 ; Clunc.se, 

I dilfcreiit (roni th%Hebrevv, 129, 

I « 130, 131 ; irre^pomsive, 130 ; 
j more moral tha>x religious, 127 ; 

I political dir(j;tor, 131 ; the 
i Cbiiicse notiop of, 112 et seq. 

See also Bliaiig Ti Heaven 
' Ciood, delimi'i by Mencius. 67 
I “ Great Declaration,” 131, 176 
i “Great Lcinniug,” llie, quoted, 
i 59. See Tai Hsiao 
j Great Ultimate, 161. Sec 2\.i 
Oft' I 

: Greece, 12 
I 

i Ilau-tci-tze, 15 ; on Jen, 51 
j •Han-yu, 101 
i Hao Jan chi cJi'i, 21 
i Hcav^oii : and dynastic change, 
i 13.5 ; a, ml the moral order, 122 ; 

i and Mu tze, 96 ; and the 

i popular will, 137, 140 ; ap- 

I pealed by King Li, 114 ; ap- 

I pealed l> 3 ' M ang tze, 114 ; as 

God, 113 ; as illuminating vvis- 
" dom, 120 ; as' parent, 111 ; 
communicates its will through 
natural ]>henomena, 136, 140 ; 
compassionate, 114 ct seq. ; 
cursing, 117 ; diRple,ased. 118 ; 

I favouring T’aiig the Perfect, 

116 ; imlig'nant, 132 ; ita decree 
irrevdcabltM 120; not partial, 
123, 124, 125 ; one ordained 
by, 131 1 pitying, 113 ; 

punishes the unjust, T23 ; send- 
ing Ceath^ 129*^, son of. 131 ; 
thanked hy tlic House of Chou, 
115: the Chinese, <;oinpared 
with the Hebrew, ; to be 
obeyed, 119 ; unerring, 121. 
See also T'^icn; “God”; and 
I “ShaugTi” 

Heaven and earth ; as one 'con- 
ception, 145 j^Jisintegration of, 
33 

Hedonism, 84 ci seq. 

Pletuvidyu, 12 
Hindu inilncnce, 156 
philosojhiers, 90 
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Hindu pliilovSgphy and Taoism, 43- 

thouglit, V. (j, 10, 12 * 

Ifsiaiuf (symbols, 22 
Ihinff (essence), 28, (M-G2 
Ihin<j (Ibrm), 3<9 * 

Jfsitan pinff finystcrnius niotlier), 
29 • 

Hsiin-tze, 71, 101 gt scq. ; and 
Confueins, 111 : and Conrucian- 
^is/n, 101 ; and Mencius, 102 
et seq.y 109, 110; and MiT-b;c, 
172, 173 ; tind objectivism, 107 ; 
bis lilc, 172 ; Ids ])rosai<i (con- 
ception oT 11 cavern, 179-180; 
on alniurnial })hciJO!neiia, 179^; 
on arLdiciality, 104; on liuuian 
natmc, 104 ; on music, 173 ; 
(]|uoto<l, 101 ; (juot(.‘d on study, 
iOi ;"\vhy heterodox 'i 108 
n.ua hsii, the ideal state of Tao- 
ista, 82-83 

Iluman-iicartediim. Seo Jhi 
i lurnan nalnrc: like watm*, 6b-C7 ; 
like vvillowttree, 60. See algo 
“Nature ” 

HimnineiKiSs, Sec Jen 
Hxi'ti htn (chaos), 30 

I (righteousness ov j[iistice), 6% 
Ideograp]), 11 • , 

Intelligenco (oAz), |ij7, 68 
1 1 ah (solitaiy indetenninate), 30 
l-^mi (lietcrodoxy) .tO 
• 

Jihi, 09, 1 02. 1^5, 107 ; aiuj huraun 
nature, 65 ; amt Mitlml, 53 ; 
and sincerity, 62, 63 ; and the 
altrufstic im])ulse, 52 ; and the 
goldei^ rule, 52 ; and Yang tze, 
86 ; as one of the foui*cardinaI 
virtues, 67 ; contrasted with 
fgoism, 54; defined by .Ch’eng- 
54 ; deiiiUMi^y Oiuni-tzc, 
54 ; defined by Han-fei-tze, 54 ; 
defined by Mencius, 52-63 ; de- 
fined in the**' ‘Chung Yung," 
52 ; difficult to cultivate, 56 ; 
explained etyinoiogically, 174 ; 
fellow-feeling, 51 ct mp, 70, 71 ; 


how to practice, 58 : human* 
iicartedncss, 68 ; in Lao-tze 
5-4 ; in Mencius, 54 ; is door 
* and road, 52; is man 54 : 

is the Middit! Way, 56; its 
etymology, 51 ; its four mean- 
ings of, 55 ; its real sense am-, 
biguous; 55 ; realization of, 59 ; 
th(3 fundamental virtue, ^53 
Job, 129, 131 
Justice (i), 67, 68 ^ 

Kant aifl the Chung Yung,” 63 
Kao-t.ze, 67, 1(58 • 

ao,*l 22 

K\ui (trigram), 18, 160. See also 
‘'•Trigrain” ^ * 

" Ku chin t'u shn chi oli/jng, ’* J 13 
i Kv skht (spirit of the valley), 29 
Kuel sMn Si^e. Sifiritual l^euy^s ’’ 
ICun, 16, 18, 23 

1 Knuff (roveronce), it# etymology, 

Kwan-yin-tze, 29, 41 ct serp ; Ins 
l)Ook a later ])roduction, II ; 
on Tao, 42 ; why a later jn'o- 
duction, 43 ^ 

j A'?rci*(.spirit), 32. See al.so ‘ Slion ” 

i 

I Lao-t/.c, 2, 14, 25, 71, 85, 90, 
102 ; and ^Inddhisr*, 4 ; and 
: * Chwang tze, 34, 65; and Con- 
; fucius, 83 ; and Confucius 
! compared, 2() ; and KwaJi-yin- 
tze, 41 ; and Lieh-tze, 29 ; 
contrasted with Yi philosophy, 
So ; life of, obscure, 15£^; prac- 
; tical, 81 ; (jiioted, 72, 74, 77, 78, 

I 79; worshipped as Lord, 157 
i Lao*t.z!?'}iiiitni and Confucianism, 
24 

Li (reason), 28 
* “ Li Ki.” 113 

Lieh-tze,# 25, 29, 73, 85 ; aitd 
Lao-tze, 29 ;• compared with 
Chwang-tze, 34i^; liis work and 
translatimi, 162 ; on life, 31 ; 
quoted, 30, 5i, 75, 76* riding 
on the wind, 75 ; with Cha^g- 
tu-tze, 33 
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Lift*., analyzed by Yang-tze, 87 j 
d Hcq. I 

“ Lu 8hih ” quotod, 175 J; 

“ Lun Yd.'’ See the “ Analects i 

! 

M'inohii tiynasty, 8 
Jlany, tlie, and the one, 43, 4G I 
Mtiuciii<, 24 25, 64 ct seq, 84. 85. ! 
101, 105; and Ilaiin tze, 102 cf t 
scq. ; and Kao-tzo, 67 ; attacks 
^'ang a,nd Mu, 167, 171 ; com- i 
pared with Olnvang-tzej 167 ; i 
defines goodness, 67 ; *Hefines ; 

' ids tw<» fimda- ■ 
mental moral ftjeling.'^?^ 69 ;'hi.s ; 
position in Coufueianisui, 65 ; i 
quolM, 53, £1, 65, 66, ; 

quoted \gainst Y^ang-tzo, 91 ; i 
tniMslaticms of, 160 I 

MilL'il, 139, 178 j 

Yliiig dynasty, 7 i 

tluukors’5 7 I 

Ming, live, 19 j 

Monism, 25 ct seq. ( 

Mo.ses, 139 ! 

Mn (soul), 45 | 

M u Tt, or Mii'tze, 93 d seq, , | 

Mu-tze, 49, 71, 91, 112, 146 ; 1 
against (A)nfuciani.sin, 97 ; | 
against deternuglsm, 100 ; j 
again-st ^ excessive mourning,^ ; 
98 ; against music, 99 ; and ; 
Christianity, 100 ; attacked by | 
Hsun tze, 172, 173 ; attacked I 
by Mencius, 167, 171 ; com- j 
pared with Hsun-tze, 109 ; his ; 
ccondmic view, 97 ; his God- j 
idea, 147 d seq, ; liis ideal, 94 ; i 
its European translation!^ 171 ; | 
methodical, 171 ; t)n conen- ; 
binage, 97 ; cfti T’ien, 100 ; j 
quoted, 95, 96 ; why neglected, ^ 
171 

My sterious j\IotIier, 29 • 
Mysticism, 14 ; pantheistic, 41 
d seq, • 

Namelevss, 34 

Mature : and Kao-tze, 67 ; the 
Chine3(3 conception of, 1 


Nature, humau, andg^Meuciiis, 65 
* seq. 

Non -action, 48. Sefi also IV u wcl 
Non-activity. S|..; IVn wei 
Non-assertioA [wk, u:ei), 168 
Non -existence, 34 
Nou'rosistaiu;^', 72, 80, 84 

“ Odes, the Bi^ok of.” Sec ‘SShih 
Ohing ” 

One, the, and the many, 43, 46 « 

Pantheistic mysticism, 41 et seq. 
Pascal, 102 

PliilosophenI, Chinese, chi.ssi fic.l, 
J55. kSco ‘‘Thinkers” 
Philosophy: Chinese, 13 et seq.; 
practical, 13. See also “Chinese 
thought ’’ 

Plato, 134 • 

Piienrna (chi), 33 
Po (animal soul), 44 
Positivism, 18 d seq. 

Post Ch"in thinkers, 3 
Pijopriety (U), 67, 60 
Psalms, 129 
Pythagoras, 18 

Reason (Aw), 161 
Renaissance, C’hiJ^^se, 5, 6 
Reverence 56 et seq. ; to- 

wards one’s qwn person, 70 
Righteoii.sness. See Justice 

t 

San Miao, 114 •• 

.Schopcnt''iuern53 # 

Self inspection, 4, 56 et seq. 
Shame, 67, 68 

Shang Ti, 112, 113, 139, 145;, 
a t>erson, 174-175; aifl .state 
woraliJ^, 180 : and Tao, 141 : 
as the moral reason. 1-40 ; no 
popular prayers olfonjd to, 1 #0 ; 
no p(pula^ .ft.pl 0 dedicated 
to, 141 ; not creator, 144 ; the 
worship of, a state function, 
141, 142, 143. See also “ God ” 
and “ Heaven” 

;S/uvt (spirit), ^4 ; explained ety- 
mologically, 176 
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‘'Shill Clung 24, 113 ; ouoteil, | 
20. 115, 116, 117, 118, 119:^ I 
also quotodl^throughout the ! 
chapter “ on B|ligioii ” ! 

Shih Huang 'J'i. 'Sfcei“tlie First | 
Kniperoi- 

“Shu Cliing,” 1, 24. 113 ; notes 
on, 155 ; quoted, 114. 117, 118, 
119, 120 ; also quot^id through- 
out the Gha))ter “ on Keligioii ” 
Sl^m, 1, 88, 122, 138, 139, 153, 
156, 176 
Sien (saint). 47 
Sincerity. See Cli'eiig 
Sophistry, a scliool oq^ilnC 
Spirit, 32 

Spirit of Valley% 29 
Spirits, 114 

Spiiitual beings, 20, 23, 138 
Ssu ]V%-c]i 'it'll, 41, 161 
Snug dynasty, 4, 5, C ; philo- 
sophers of, 4, 5, 6, 28 
Swedenborg, 165 
Sympathy, 67, 68 

T'ai^ etymologically explained, 
174 i 

Tai chi (great starting), 30 ! 

Tai chi (great ultimate),* 21, 22, ; 

38, 161 ; and Tao, 28 % 

“Tai Hsiao” (giW, learning), ; 

165 ^ ^ I 

2"ai shih (great beginning}, 30 i 
'Fai HU (gi-cat iilank), ; 

(great cliange), 30 | 

rang tlie Per.r^ct, UO, 130. ; 
1 53 ; his ‘ ‘ anuoumx'ineiU, ” 1 27 : 
ct seq,, 138 _ ! 

Tao : ancfy't’jj, 51 ; and Shang Ti, ! 
*141 ; a.I^destiny 42 • as 1 

s}»irit {shhi)^ 42 ; aa tli^f mys- j 
tcrious ,hsun), 42 ; by'' Kwau-yin- i 
tz*, 42 ; by Lao-tze, 29 ; com- ! 
pared to tire, 

36* Confucian, 59-60 ; detined 
by Ghvvang-tze, 38 ; explained, 

26 ii scq. : is*Heaven {t'ien), 
42 ; its unknowableness told in 
a parable, 40 ; present in every- 
thing, 37 i 


“Tao-Tc-Ching,” 2, 25 dseq., 29, 
159, 160-161 ; quoted, 26-27 ; 
title ex ]>] aim'd, 155 
'I'aoisni, 9, 10, 12, 71 ; against 
jiypoerisy and Imuianeness, 79 ; 
and Bnddlii^sni, 8 1 ; and Hindu 
philosojdiy, 43, 44 ; as aiiar-# 
cbi.stic, 79 : as negajivi.stic 
egohiii. 71 ; culminates in Kwan- 
ydu-tze, 41 ; ethics of, 71 d. 
srq.j feminism, 77; ijs prac- 
tical side, 81 ; my-sficai, 14, 
38 ; subjective, 38 
Taoista f as quiet i cirbtses, 73 ; the 
)d(.€l ste/e of, 82-83 
Theocrasy, 119, 121 ^ 

3'’he#j)ha-uy, 140 ^ * 

Three Ruleis, the, l;yomimer- 
ated, 155 

Ti (God). 38, 113. 1-45 ; disUn- 
gnished from T ien, 140; ety- 
mologically exjilaiiiAl, 17 I 
Ti (Shnii), 114 

Fiai, 21, 24, 48, 113, M6 ; as 
conceived by Mu tze, 100; -is 
God, 100 ; disl ingiu-sbed from 
Ti, J40 ; explained etynioiogi- 
cally, 174; in jMn tze's ]thi]- 
osophy, 147 e/, scq. 

Tien tniw! (lieaveidy destiny), 
21, 24, -IS * • 

Tim Uui (heavenly way), 48 
Tortoise, 178; sliell, 138 
Tianscoudentitlism, 34 ct scq. 
Treasure, the triple, by Lao-tze, 
78 

Trigrams, 18, 22 • 

Tseng-tze, 105 
Tze explained, 162 
Tze-szu,*105f 165 

• 

JJtilitarianism, 92 et. scq. 

Virtue : anil hatred, 168 ; andjus^ 
tice, 168 ; its kfcids, 164-165 
Vox qmpidi, vox dci^ 137 

Wanq fxdi (going and coming), 
30‘ • 

Wang Yang-ming, 7 
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WfH (artiliciality), 105, 110 
W«ii, 11, :15, 115, 153 

Weatern culture and China, 8 
Will, Heavenly, in Mu-tze, 118 et^ 
seq. ; in the universe, 115, 146 
IVn.. >Sce Non -existence ” and ! 

Non-assertion ” ! 

wn. King, 119 

Wu (!ihing,'’ 112 : 

Wa toei^ oO, 31, 48, 71 et seq.y '< 

90 ; and laifisrz fdire, 82 ; i 

Ohwai?g*tze’a allegory, SO ; de- ; 
fined, 74 ; its nscfnlnc^s, 168 ; ; 
noa-actlvity, 73 ; non-as'ertion, i 
73 . 1 : 

Vuhvc4<, 130, 139 ^ | 

Yang-choy. Sfe ‘‘ Yang-tz* ” I 
Yaiig-tze, 71, : a fatalist, ‘ 

91 ; a sensualist; (0, 39 90 ; ; 

aj^ainst humaneness, 86 ; and ' 
Lao-tze, 87 j and Lao-tze, ; 
quoted from “ Chwang-tze,” : 

1 6 8 - 1 () 9 ; at tac k ed by Merica ns, ; 
167f 171 ; his egoism, 86 , 88 ; 
his life, 85 ; in Han-foi-tze. ; 

169 ; in Lieh-tze, 169, 170 ; on ^ 
87 et seq. ; why m«n are j 

restive ? bjq 90 
Vao. 1, 134. 153, 155 


Ya^ (lines), 160 

Yellow Emperor, 8t: ; a Brah- 
■ min (O, 44 g 
YelloAv Em]>erQi’^' Book of the, 
162 , 

Vi : and M(iuciui, 25 ; as Oci>c(z- 
mdit&igkcU, 23; its etymology, 
159 ; its •'nieaniiig, 21 ; the 
ciiaracter explained, 15 
‘‘ Yi Ching,*^ 14, 1,5, 16, 18, 19, 
113, 156 ; and divination, 139 ; 
and dualism. 29 ; and Siiifg 
philosopliy, 160 ; and the 
numerical eonceptioii of tln^ 
world, 1-^; ami the philosophy 
of 8ung, 21 ; its mystical 
teacliings, 21 ; quoted, 21 ct 
seq.^ 143 

‘‘ Ghing Appendices,” 2, 15, 
16, 17, 22, 140 (quoted)^ and 
Confucius, 159 

Yi philosopliy and Taoist cos- 
mogony, 28 

Vi Yin, 121, 123, 124, 125, 139 
Yin and Yang, 14 scaj., 18, 19, 
* 30, 151 ^ , 

Yii, 88. 114, 134, 138, 139, 

170 

Y^n him (wandering spirits), 23 
Yijjin dynasty, 7 
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